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Hands Across the Sea 


An Open Letter to Americans 
By Charles P. Trevelyan, M. P. 


N the week when Europe was rushing down into war, of the belligerent countries. But there is nothing about which 


before I believed that my own country would become 

involved in it, I spoke at a dinner of the Mayflower 

Club in London. I said that, if the catastrophe did 
come to Europe, the Mayflower would become a name of 
even greater meaning to the world. For the one hope for 
the preservation of our western civilization would be the 
United States. And now as the war months lengthen into 
years I know my prophecy to be true. The relative strength 
of America grows as the vitality of Europe is ebbing away. It 
is not the loss’of money and of credit. It is not only the waste 
and desolation of provinces during the war and the economic 
catastrophes and political upheavals which will everywhere 
follow in its wake. It is not only the millions of dead and 
maimed among the young men. But it is the complete collapse 
of the old national standards. 

Three years ago no Englishman would have believed that 
even the stress of a great war would make it impossible to 
know the truth about the failure or success of military or 
diplomatic efforts of the government; that news would be 
officially suppressed and garbled; that newspapers would print 
just what government censors told them and no more. Nor 
would anyone here have believed three years ago that nearly 
two thousand Englishmen would have been imprisoned for 
conscientious refusal of military service, some of them con- 
demned to death, and only respited at the last moment, and 
many bullied and tortured by the military. ‘These things and 
many others are the price of a war like this. 

After the war tyranny and militarism may possibly be 
burnt up in the wrath of instinctive popular reaction in Ger- 
many and Great Britain. But in Germany they will cling 
with fierce tenacity to their old strongholds and in Britain to 
their new-found opportunity. It is in this struggle that the 
profound effect of America may be felt with its unbroken tra- 
dition of liberty, its existing democratic success, its faith in 
peace. If in these things it remains faithful, it will not only 
secure its own immense destiny, but remain a beacon to the 
old nations in the hour of their agony and despair. 

But there is practical and immediate help which America 
can be giving to the world, beyond the ultimate force of its 
example. It is that about which I chiefly wish to write. 
Americans must by this time be chary of believing the press 


less truth is told than about the real feelings of the belligerent 
peoples. “Ihe newspapers only represent what they would 
like them to be and the more imaginative section of the ruling 
class still think they are. But that picture bears not the slight- 
est relation to the truth. Probably the people of Great 
Britain are the least weary of the war. We started the richest 
of the warring nations. So we are still. Owing to the pro- 
digious credit there is a fictitious prosperity created by high 
wages which prevents the positive want which in Germany 
and Austria accentuates the other catastrophes of war. 

Until the battle began on the Somme the idea of the whole- 
sale slaughter of the British youth had not entered into the 
ordinary calculations of Englishmen. But even so, the war 
weariness is rapidly becoming universal in Great Britain. It 
is not that a movement for peace at any price either has 
existed or has begun to exist. “Those who, like myself and 
Messrs. Snowden, Ponsonby and Ramsay Macdonald, have 
for months been pressing in the House of Commons and out 
of it for an early effort at negotiations, have no more desire 
than the wildest warmonger that the war should end before 
Germany is ready to evacuate France and Belgium and by 
acts acknowledge the abandonment of all designs at aggression 
or aggrandizement. Meetings such as we hold to discuss 
what line a reasonable peace should follow are now attended 
by increasing multitudes of attentive people. In the great in- 
dustrial centers—Yorkshire, Wales and Glasgow—there is 
never any disturbance. ‘There is simply a clearly increasing 
desire for the government to negotiate a peace if it can. And 
there is nothing which has given such a stimulus to this feel- 
ing as the interview of Lloyd George. 

For the first time a responsible British statesman openly 
avowed his belief in a prolonged war of attrition. Coming 
immediately after the gravity of the British losses on the 
Somme had begun to give the British public some notion of 
what a war of attrition meant to them, many moderate sup- 
porters of the war have begun to think seriously whether it is 
not time for the government to formulate its real objective 
and see how nearly the Germans are prepared to meet them. 

If I were asked to briefly define the attitude of the mass 
of my countrymen I would say that they are heartily sick of 
the war; that they are not aware of the weariness of the Ger- 
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mans and the willingness of the German government to ne- 
gotiate, and that consequently they regard peace as hopeless 
and therefore are not yet prepared to advocate it. But if once 
it were brought to the consciousness of ordinary Englishmen 
that Germany were ready for a reasonable peace, to abjure 
her conquests and above all to evacuate and help to compensate 
Belgium, a’ rapid and radical change would appear in popular 
opinion. At the moment it is clear that the belligerent gov- 
ernments will not have mediation. 

But what I have said suggests that there is another possible 
function for neutral governments besides trying behind the 
diplomatic scenes to bring the proud governments together. 
Those governments all eventually watch and fear public 
opinion. The art of forming, deluding, changing and enrag- 
ing public opinion has been cultivated during the war by the 
authorities of every belligerent country as a principal depart- 
ment of their activity. The hatreds of the peoples have been 
cultivated by the exaggeration of every wrong act and the 
suppression of every decent act of the enemy. For, in the last 
resort, the continuance of the war depends on hate. If, how- 
ever, some voice so loud that it reverberated across the seas, 
so important that the censorship could not exclude it, spoke 
not to the governments but to the peoples, a change would 
begin to come. Suppose that to the British people, for in- 
stance, an American president were to be able to say in quite 
simple and direct language that Germany was ready to give 
up Belgium and France if the British government would ne- 
gotiate. First would come a roar of indignation from the 
reactionary British press. “The government circles would 
shudder at the lack of diplomatic reserve. “There might be 
no open response at once. But from the day of the utterance 
public opinion would begin to form on the irrefutable knowl- 
edge that a peace could be obtained satisfactorily on the ques- 
tion which was most vital to the British people. ‘This indeed 
asks the American president to risk his possible value as a 
backstair diplomat. But American presidents are apt to 
believe that the common-sense of common men can make bet- 
ter judgments on vast issues than even well-meaning rulers. 
They apply that faith in their own political crises. Perhaps 
they might help our poor European world by trusting the soul 
of our common folk. 

It is possible that it might be said in objection to my view 
that President Wilson has already tried and failed to obtain 
response from European opinion. In May he announced the 
willingness of America to abandon the old policy of isolation 
and to cooperate in ensuring the peace of the world. It is 
true that this great historic utterance was treated with strange 
neglect by the belligerent governments. Its meaning was dis- 
torted by the European press. It seemed to be seed falling on 
hard ground. Only those of us who in these dark days had 
our eyes on the international picture are fully grateful yet for 
that pronouncement which at once gave us hope. We know 
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that the better desires of our own British statesmen had 
‘sented international cooperation as the hope of the world qa 
the end of the war. Mr. Asquith and Lord Grey of Falloden 
had mentioned it. It had been left to us to preach it inces- 
santly in these war days. No member of the government or 
of those busy only with the war ever spoke of it again. But 
to us all it was a great beacon of hope that the American goy- 
ernment had officially declared itself for the creation of an 
international system and announced its willingness to cooper- 
ate. We regretted that there was no immediate recognition of 
this policy by the British government. But they are laboring 
in heavy waters. And while half the Cabinet is talking about 
continuing the war by economic means as soon as the military” 
operations cease, it is hard for the more rational half of the 
Cabinet to talk about the League to Enforce Peace. But 
Lloyd George’s declaration in his interview against the media- 
tion of America or any other neutral nation was so direct a 
rejection (perhaps unintended) of the American offer that. dis- 
cussion began. Lloyd George was forced by myself in the 
House of Commons to give a tardy recognition of the value of 
the President’s offer. And a few days later Lord Grey made 
a franker and more hearty acknowledgment of the possibilities 
opening out after the war, as a result of the new policy. 

Great Britain is now aware of the hope offered to the world 
by the President’s speech and by the acceptance of the policy by 
both parties in the presidential struggle. But our people do 
not yet fully see its bearing on the conclusion of the war. 

What is it that we seek, what does saner opinion seek in 
France, Germany and elsewhere? It is security—security for 
which the nations are crying. “They fear to sheathe their 
swords if they do not see security looming in the near distance. 
But what offers security except this very league of the nations 
which European statesmen will only think of as an expedient 
to be considered after the war is over. My countrymen do 
not yet see—but they will if you are persistent—that your 
approval of the League of Peace amounts to American co-| 
operation in the objects for which they profess to be fighting— 
a secure civilization. Sooner or later your espousal of that 
plan will affect the course of the war. It will shorten it. 
They do not yet see that your plan ought to be the first of the 
terms of peace. 

Is it altogether impossible that, as the war drags on wearily 
for the next few months, the newly elected president should’ 
be insisting more and more on the value of the new American’ 
policy until it becomes the plain hope of salvation for Europe? 
It needs to be repeated. For in these days the essence of a 
democratic appeal is that it should be incessant until it is 
fully understood. If this message is heard in loud and ever 
louder tones across the Atlantic it will end by being the policy 
of the world. It will take the place of the fury of war 
denunciation, of the threats of annihilation and of the ravings 
of revenge, of which we are all so weary here. 


Surcease 
By Ernest M. Hunt é 


HENCE goes the army of the liberated souls 
Released by shock of cannon? 


If I call them, 


Will they leap back to this war wracked world and smite 
their deceitful chiefs? 


But each soul answers mine: “I am at peace.” 
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LONG the shores of Lake Michigan in Indiana lies 

a narrow strip of rolling, sand country, about 

twenty miles in length and from one to one and a 

half miles in depth. It is the region traveled over 
by La Salle and Marquette. It was the home of the Potta- 
wattamie Indians, who still put in their claim of ownership 
based on a peace treaty of 1783. Now it stretches away un- 
inhabited, a tempting area for land speculation and industrial 
gnterprise, near to such commercial and manufacturing cen- 
ters as Chicago, Illinois, and Gary, Indiana. 

For more than a decade the sand-dune district has been the 
resort of thesscientist, the student, the wanderer seeking soli- 
tude, and the lover of the austere. The beauty of the dunes 
is mysterious, whether they lie under the blazing sun of sum- 
mer or are swept by the boisterous winds of winter. 

Within recent years social workers have realized the present 
—and far greater future—value of the region as a breathing 
spot and playground for the millions of people dwelling along 
its fringe. : 

Foreseeing the absorption of the dunes by industrialism, all 
these lovers of nature and of man joined together several 
years ago to urge the purchase of this tract by the nation as 
a playground. At first they demurred against public agitation, 
fearing that publicity would enhance the value of the land 
by calling the attention of owners to their properties. 

In 1915, however, at a small meeting held at Henry Booth 
House, Chicago, the “still hunt” method was discarded as 
futile and public agitation for a national park was advocated. 
The newly formed Conservation Council of the nature and 
walking clubs of Chicago and vicinity was utilized as a 
medium for “saving the dunes.” 

Soon after, the committee became aware of a similar move- 
ment started in Indiana radiating from Gary to South Bend 
and even to Indianapolis. The two groups cooperated and 
planned a mass meeting in July near Mount Tom in the 
heart of the dunes. 

Notwithstanding the terrific heat many hundreds attended 
this meeting. Messages of encouragement were received from 
the East and West. A provisional council was appointed to 
prepare a tentative organization which, after numerous meet- 
ings at Gary, materialized into the National Dunes Park 
Association, “to secure, establish, improve and perpetuate a 
public national park or parks along the southerly shore of 
Lake Michigan in the state of Indiana.” 

Through Senator Taggart, of Indiana, chairman of the Na- 
tional Parks Committee of the United States Senate, a resolu- 
tion was passed by the Senate on September 7, 1916, directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to investigate and report to Con- 
gress at its next session the advisability and cost of securing, 
by purchase or otherwise, the sand-dune district. 

The last achievement of this vigorous movement was a pub- 


SAVING THE DUNES 


The Plan to Establish a New 
National Playground on the 
Shores of Lake Michigan 


lic hearing recently held in Chicago before Stephen TI. Mather, 
assistant to the Secretary of the Interior in charge of the 
national parks. The breadth of interest which the dunes 
project has encountered was shown by the great variety of 
organizations represented at the hearing, including such dif- 
ferent types as the Chicago Association of Commerce, the 
Geographical Society, the American Civic Association, the 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs. ‘Teachers, artists, business 
men, research scientists, authors, social workers, joined in the 
plea that the United States save this unique piece of land 
from being commercialized and destroyed by ‘“‘people who 
only have dollars for eyes to see with” and who, to save a few 
pennies a carload, are removing thousands of tons of sand 
from a region all too accessible for their purpose, but impos- 
sible to duplicate in educational and recreational value. 

Great scientists of Europe have ranked the sand dunes of 
Indiana with the Grand Canyon and the Yosemite in scien- 
tific importance. At the hearing Prof. T. C. Chamberlain, 
of the geology department of the University of Chicago, em- 
phasized the chance to see in the dunes the “‘assorting, selecting 
and rearranging processes” which control the evolution of the 
earth’s surface, and which, usually consuming slow centuries 
in small changes, here work swiftly before our very eyes. 

The action of wind and water upon soil, the spectacular 
moving, year by year, of sand hills until they have covered 
whole forests, the adaptation of vegetation to this shifting 
anchorage are all to be seen on the dunes. They are a pic- 
turesque ‘‘battleground between plant life and the elements.” 
They are also a common meeting-ground, because of peculiar 
climatic conditions, for trees and flowers from all directions: 
desert cactus and arctic bear-berry, swamp, forest and prairie 
plants. The vegetation attracts a great variety of birds, 


NOT SNOW-SHOEING, BUT SAND-SLIDING 
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which, if the region were owned by the government and pro- 
tected by the national preserve laws, would take refuge there 
in vast numbers. It is invaluable, for these reasons, as a 
science laboratory, and is in wide use by hundreds of student 
groups. 

Zonia Barber of the University of Chicago, and Dr. Otis 
W. Caldwell of the Geographical Society showed how the 
dunes can likewise supply that most necessary side of elemen- 
tary education, so meagerly offered in the machinery of a great 
city school system and too often put in the category of a fad: 
the opportunity for the free normal use of the five senses, for 
“objectified concrete situations out of which we may train 
our children,” 

Organized education is not alone, however, in its need of 
the dunes. Chicago, which is within two hours’ railway jour- 
ney of them, ranks thirty-eighth among American cities in 
park area per capita. Boston has twelve thousand acres in 
parks. Chicago, with nearly three times Boston’s population, 
has less than five thousand acres. Gary, with its 50,000 in- 
habitants, with its seven miles of lake front completely cut 
off from the use of the people by commercial interests, is at the 
very margin of the dunes. 

A. M. Knott, former mayor of Gary, with others, urged the 
need for accessible and interesting forms of recreation. ‘The 
dunes, he said, are available the year round for excursions 
and week-end trips. “They have no “closed season.” ‘The 
long beach, the high sand hills, the wealth of beautiful wild 
flowers and trees, make them a playground for the people that 
is full of resources and charm. 

The city of Chicago has already accomplished a good deal 
in weaving its varied types of people together into one fabric 
through its recreation center system. “The tangible means of 
contact with the national government, which federal owner- 
ship of the dunes would give, led Abraham Flexner to insist, 


Municipal Week at Springfield 


By John Ihlder 


HE tendency toward the amalgamation, coordina- 

tion or cooperation of hitherto independent agencies 

which has been so notable in other fields, as that of 

the public health agencies, was perhaps the most sig- 
nificant feature of Municipal Week at Springfield, Mass., 
November 20-25. The National Municipal League and 
such more or less closely affiliated organizations as the Inter- 
collegiate Division and the Civic Secretaries’ Committee of 
the league, and the City Managers’ Association, joined con- 
ference forces with the Municipal Research Conference, the 
Training School for Public Service and such local bodies as 
the Massachusetts Federation of Planning Boards, the Mas- 
sachusetts Civic League, the Massachusetts Single Tax League 
and the Western New England Chamber of Commerce. 

There can be no question as to the great interest that this 
coming together of civic forces aroused. As one indication, 
the newspapers of Springfield devoted more space to most of 
the organizations individually than they were likely to get 
when meeting by themselves, and the total publicity was al- 
most overwhelming. 

Neither is there question that the delegates, distracted 
though they were by the necessity of choosing between two or 
three meetings, found the conferences more interesting than 
usual. 
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in the hearing, that the saving of the dunes would be a gr 
unifier of the heterogeneous nationalities in our industrial ce 
ters. And reaching out even beyond this present influence was 
the significant statement of Lorado Taft, the sculptor: “We 
owe much to the next generation. If art stands for anything, 
or if beauty stands for anything, it is simply because it binds 
generations of men together.” 

To convey the stirring spirit of this meeting will be da 
dificult task confronting those who plead the cause before 
Congress at its next session. Hitherto the national preserves 
have been carved out of land already owned by the govern= 
ment, except in the case of the forest of great trees in 
California, which William Kent, when the government faile 
to take initiative in the matter, gave to the nation. Other 
small tracts have been secured by executive purchase and gift 
as “national monuments.’ : 

All of the sixteen national parks, except the one at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, are west of the Rockies. As Professor 
Cowles said, in commenting on this fact, “the name of the 
department controlling parks may have to be changed from 
the Department of the Interior to the Department of the 
Exterior, if it continues to place its parks on the fringes of 
the country only.” } 

The department now has, in the National Park Service, 
created by Congress August 25, 1916, the first definite organi- 
zation through which the parks can be administered and the 
interests of the people in regard to them promoted. The coun= 
try is fortunate in having a man of such ability and vision as 
Secretary Mather at the head of this service. But before he or 
the Department of the Interior can do anything to keep for 
public use this wonderfully interesting section of Lake Michi- 
gan’s shore, Congress itself must be made to understand the 
need for the saving of the dunes and must act on the question: 
of its purchase. 


of distinguished men who would not have come except for 
some particular meeting in which they took part. Oppor- 
tunity was thereby afforded to meet people whom ordinarily 
one could see only by attending many conferences in widely 
separated cities. Parenthetically it should be said that the 
word “expert” was publicly denounced at one of the sessions 
and the word “specialist” acclaimed as its successor. 

So strong was the sentiment in favor of an even closer 
coordination of the different agencies that at one of the ses- 
sions of the National Municipal League it was resolved to 
appoint a committee to consider the feasibility and practica- 
bility of closer cooperation. ‘This resolution was adopted 
after H. S. Gilbert, of the national Short Ballot Association, 
had warmly advocated a plan of amalgamation and Raymond 
B. Fosdick, of the Rockefeller Foundation, in discussing the 
plan, had committed himself to an advocacy of combining at 
least to get better publicity. 

At a later meeting where the activities of the league and 
ways to improve them were discussed, Richard $. Childs pro- 
posed that the league extend the scope of its activities, either 
with or without a change of name, to include county, state 
and even national as well as municipal governmental questions. 
‘There was, of course, division of opinion, but after a spirited 


Discussions were more spirited because of the presence ~ discussion the whole question was referred to the executive 
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committee with instructions to present a report at the next 
conference. 

Quite as significant as this expression of a desire to extend 
the league’s activities to new governmental fields while at 
the same time coordinating them with those of other organi- 
zations, was the tangible evidence offered by the program that 
the always rather indistinct line between civic and social work 
is becoming more indistinct. 


Cities as Social Workers 


Lawson Purpy, president of the New York city Department 
of Taxes and Assessments, in his opening address as president 
of the league, dealt with three subjects that during the past 
year have received much attention from municipalities: munici- 
pal bonds, pension systems for employes, and the New York 
districting ordinance. He closed by saying that these sub- 
jects might seem dry were it not that they bear so directly 
upon the lives and welfare of men and women. 

His pension proposal, he indicated, might be extended far 
beyond the ranks of city employes. After calling attention to 
the inadequacy of most of our present pension arrangements 
and to. the burden of pension payments in Europe—‘‘the 
present proportion of the active payroll paid in pensions in the 
French National Civil Service is 17 per cent, in the Austrian 
33 per cent, in that of Berlin, 37 per cent”—Mr. Purdy pro- 
posed a new plan. He would create a capital fund, the prin- 
cipal of which shall never be spent, by making a contribution 
on behalf of every employe to this capital fund annually. The 
essence of the plan is the preservation of the capital fund in- 
tact forever and its constant increase. 

When an employe reaches 70 years he is entitled to retire 
and draw a pension. His pension would be the earnings of 
his own contributions, plus his share of the earnings of per- 
sons of the same age who had died before him. He would also 
be entitled to a per capita share, together with all other pen- 
sioners, of the income of the general endowment which would 
be created by the death of all persons of a year-class. 

An actuary has calculated that on the basis of a $100 
annual contribution for each employe this would yield the 
pensioner at 70 years, $1,228 a year; at 75 years, $1,678; at 
80 years, $2,191; at 90 years, more than $15,000. After the 
fund had been in operation some time the annual increase 
would not only pay pensions, but the annual contributions as 
well. If this is not done, but the whole amount available is 
paid out in pensions, then after the fund has been in opera- 
tion 100 years the pensioner who lives to be 90 may receive 
an annual pension of $41,568. 

Mr. Purdy suggested that if it is deemed undesirable to pay 
pensions of $40,000, the amount might be regulated in accord- 
ance with contracts made with employes on entering the 
service. 

The last evening meeting of the week had even more of a 
social slant than any of the preceding sessions. Allen T. 
Burns, of the Cleveland Foundation Survey, dwelt at length 
upon the relations between private and public welfare activi- 
ties, and Mary K. Simkhovitch, of New York, advocated a 
reorganization of municipal charity departments so that they 
might fight poverty instead of merely alleviating its effects. 
As the health department does preventive work, sc should 
the charities department, she held. 

The first duty of a charities department would be to know 
the extent to which poverty exists, the second to establish a 
bureau of prevention. ‘This would include the study and 
furtherance of social insurance, the removal of unemployment, 
especially seasonal employment, and include an industrial re- 
port in which would be a public statement of wages paid in 
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the industries of the community. Such publicity, Mrs. 
Simkhovitch said, would tend to reduce the most shameful 
inadequacies of wage payment and draw public attention to 
the fact that where wages are inadequate the community has 
to make up the deficit in the care of those who are broken 
down by an inadequate standard of living. 

The officers elected for the coming year were Lawson 
Purdy, president; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, secretary, and 
George Burnham, Jr., treasurer. 

The City Managers’ Conference was a disappointment to 
those who attended, hoping to gain definite and new knowl- 
edge as to the government of cities. ‘Though not so academic 
as last year’s conference, it did not produce much of value 
and the city managers themselves, with one or two exceptions, 
did not show to advantage in comparison with such a group as 
that of the Municipal Research Conference. 

City managing is, however, still a new profession. Most of 
the cities which have adopted it are small and a considerable 
proportion of the managers are young engineers who are just 
beginning to make the acquaintance of their administrative 
problems. So in their discussions they showed an inability to 
grasp such distinctions as that between a budget and _piece- 
meal appropriations. One of those who attended their meet- 
ings said that they showed an inclination to follow the ex- 
ample of the conference of governors, which apparently felt 
that only a governor was qualified to address it and which 
consequently died of dry. rot. “The city managers, however, 
did a little better than this. On their way to Springfield 
they visited New York, where they were given some plain and 
simple talks by Lawson Purdy and others, and on their last 
evening in Springfield they held a banquet, after which they 
were addressed by two local officials and Morris L. Cooke, 
former director of public works in Philadelphia. 

The Conference on Municipal Research developed a spir- 
ited debate between William H. Allen, of the Institute for 
Public Service, and E. P. Goodrich, of the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research, on the question whether a citizen 
agency should issue a report of activities. Dr. Allen was of 
the opinion that the bureau has information regarding the 
Riverside Drive improvement which it should have made 
public. At the succeeding evening meeting a resolution was 
adopted holding that “as citizens’ agencies, municipal-research 
organizations can not consistently make the publication of 
facts contingent upon confidential relationship with public 
officials, or upon questions of political expediency.” 


Value of Publicity 


‘THE DEBATE began when Mr. Goodrich said that personal 
contact with public officials was more to be desired than pub- 
licity. He was asked if, in case a public official were investi- 
gated and mended his ways, the report should be published. 
He believed not. He was then asked what should be done if 
the official refused to mend his ways. Mr. Goodrich was in- 
clined to think he would still refrain from publishing the 
report and so antagonizing the official. He said that Cham- 
berlain Bruére of New York had told him that three borough 
presidents in New York who were investigated by the re- 
search bureau, had been impeached on the information so 
secured. Dr. Allen thereupon gave vigorous expression to his 
opinion of the bureau’s policy and declared that “not since 
we started, fifteen years ago in New York, has the public been 
so helpless as to facts.” 

The conference decided to organize on a permanent basis 
under the title, the National Federation of Governmental 
Research Agencies, and elected L. D. Upson, of Dayton, presi- 
dent; P, O. Dustin of Springfield, Mass., secretary. 
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Aside from this debate on publicity, the liveliest meeting of 
the week was that of the National Municipal League on 
Political Parties in City Government: A Reconsideration of 
Old Viewpoints. Prof. Charles A. Beard of Columbia Uni- 
versity began the reconsideration by declaring not only that 
non-partisanship in city politics is out of place, but that it is 
non-existent:' Io prove his point he went over the records 
of so-called non-partisan campaigns and listed the party names, 
ranging from Citizens’ Party and Good Government League 
to Fusion tickets. “This was bad enough, but he then went 
on to say that our political morality now is no higher than it 
was fifty years ago and declared that if no band of forty 
thieves is now disposing of New York street car franchises it 
is merely because 95 per cent of the franchises have been 
granted and made perpetual. 

Prof. A. R. Hatton of Cleveland at once challenged this 
statement and pointed out the great difference in the terms 
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upon which franchises are granted now in cities other tha ‘ 
New York from those when the forty thieves gave away the 
Broadway franchise. & 

Housing and city planning occupied a considerable propor- 
tion of the delegates’ attention. “The Massachusetts Civie 
League held a meeting devoted entirely to housing and the 
Massachusetts Federation of Planning Boards held its fourth 
annual conference. While in both of these conferences stress ~ 
was laid upon the situation in Massachusetts, a good deal 
of it was of general application. New York’s districting 
ordinance appeared and reappeared at session after session, 
not only at the meetings of these organizations, but at those 
of others, until even the New Yorkers began to feel that it — 
was receiving too much attention and time after time declared — 
that what has been done in New York must not be imitated; 
the underlying principles are universal, their application will 
not fit. 


The Allison Case 


By J. Prentice Murphy 


GENERAL SECRETARY BOSTON CHILDREN’S A‘D SOCIETY 


N July of this year Boston had the subject of birth con- 
trol presented to it for serious and also sensational con- 
sideration because of the arrest of Van Kleeck Allison, 
recently a student at Columbia University, who had 

published in the Flame, a periodical of which he was co-editor, 
an extract from one of Dr. William J. Robinson’s books 
dealing with a phase of birth control. This issue of the Flame 
attracted the attention of the district attorney of Suffolk 
county and also of the police who arrested Mr. Allison, charg- 
ing him with disseminating birth-control literature contrary to 
a Massachusetts statute. Later this charge was supplemented 
by further charges to the effect that he had given birth-control 
information. to certain people who had called at his office; and 
still later the district attorney charged that he had distributed 
pamphlets dealing with the subject of birth control to factory 
girls in different parts of the city. 

Mr. Allison freely admitted that the first two indictments 
were true. The first excited much comment because the quo- 
tation from Dr. Robinson’s book is very well known to medi- 
cal men and to social students. “The second was based on the 
fact that he gave a pamphlet, containing contraceptive informa- 
tion, to a detective in disguise who claimed that he needed this 
information because of a very critical home situation. Mr. 
Allison also admitted that he had given pamphlets to two or 
three other people who came to him when he thought, after 
careful conversation with them, that they should have such 
information. The third charge, concerning factory girls, Mr. 
Allison has absolutely denied, and all of his friends, including 
many very influential people in Boston, fully believe his 
statement. 

The trial in the Municipal Court was sensational. The dis- 
trict attorney, Joseph C. Pelletier, in summing up the case for 
the commonwealth, declared that this was one of the most 
far-reaching cases that had ever been brought to the attention 
of a Boston judge. In the estimation of many who attended 
the trial, Mr. Allison was not given a full opportunity to 
explain his side of the case. He was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to three years at Deer Island, which is the House of 
Correction for Boston. 


An appeal to the Superior Court was taken by the attorney 
for the defendant, George E. Roewer, Jr., a very careful and | 
sane man, who was counsel for Giovannitti and Ettor in the — 
trial that took place in the old Massachusetts town of Salem 
growing out of the famous I. W. W. strike. The hearing of — 
the appeal in the Superior Court was scheduled for November 
20, and a great many people, holding various opinions as to . 
birth control, awaited it with interest. 

Subsequent to Mr. Allison’s arrest and conviction in the 7 
lower court, there was organized in Boston a Birth Control — 
League. The object of the league was not necessarily to de- 
fend Mr. Allison, but to make clear to the citizens of Boston 
and also to the state at large the real meaning of birth control, 
and to refute in every possible way the district attorney’s re- 
peated statements that birth control was a filthy subject and 
that no clean-minded person could possibly believe in or follow 
its teachings. The league, in spite of a very marked spirit of 
conservatism on the part of Bostonians and in spite of great 
hesitancy on the part of many who are actively engaged in 
social work and allied professions, has grown and won the 
interest and support of a very influential and respected group 
of ministers, college professors, lawyers, teachers, doctors, 
social workers, business men and others. 

Instead of a long and sensational trial in the Superior Court, 
the district attorney compromised with Mr. Roewer, zolle 
prossing some of the charges against Mr. Allison and agree- 
ing to a sentence of sixty days ini the House of Correction. 
This is, of course, tantamount to a complete vindication of 
Mr. Allison on the third and more serious charge, which he 
has always denied. It does mean that he is held tech- 
nically guilty for the distribution of information of which a 
great group of intelligent and socially-minded people in Mas- 
sachusetts and other states have knowledge and consider it 
ethical to follow. ‘The sixty-day sentence has now been ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court, so that within a very short time 
the full Supreme Bench of the state will be given the oppor- 
tunity of passing on the question of birth control. 

The principle of free speech has been involved in the trial 
and has had many stanch and fearless defenders. Special 
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credit should be given to a small group of educated women 
coming from several professional groups, who refused to be 
daunted by the threat of unfavorable publicity in their efforts 
to see that the subject of birth control was presented to the 
community as something that serious and clean-minded people 
could consider without contamination, although they might in 
the end be opposed. 

The Massachusetts statutes concerning the giving of contra- 
ceptive information differ from the New York statutes. It is 
possible, according to the judgment of certain reputable law- 
yers, for a physician to give contraceptive information to a 
patient when he deems this a necessary thing. It must be 
given by word of mouth. Anything appearing in writing or 
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the giving of any article that would tend to prevent conception 
is forbidden by statute. 

The newly organized league is planning an active and dig- 
nified campaign of publicity for the coming winter. Mrs, 
Oakes Ames is to be president of the league, and Mrs. South- 
ard, the wife of Dr. E. E. Southard, director of the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital, is to be vice-president. The league 
has had offices for some time at 36 Bromfield street, Boston. 

The league immediately after the trial issued a statement 
to the effect that it has established that the abstract discussion 
of birth control is not an actionable offense. Hereafter, it 
contends, birth control may be discussed by anybody in the 
state and no criminal action taken. 


Charles Booth 


An Appreciation 


HE student impressed by the scope and extent of the 

work of Charles Booth as recorded in his epoch-mak- 

ing volumes Life and Labour of the People in Lon- 

don’, finds it hard to realize that this labor of love, 
which to most men would have sufficed for a life career, was 
performed by a busy shipowner and man. of affairs, handi- 
capped by lack of physical strength. 

Charles Booth, whose death in London has just been an- 
nounced, possessed qualities which marked him not only as a 
born leader, but as a pioneer. It is to men of his type that 
Great Britairi owes her lead in the commerce of the world 
and her intellectual greatness. His indomitable energy, the 
keenness of his intellect, the extent of his knowledge, his versa- 
tility, which shone out in flashes of wit and sarcasm, could not 
fail to impress all who came in contact with his many-sided 
mind. 

I well remember a trip in his company to Dundee some ten 
years ago, to see the launching of the Lanfranc, built for the 
steamship company which bears his name. At the station hotel 
in Edinburgh breakfast on a dull morning was made a thing 
of lasting memory by his scintillating fun on no weightier 
topic than that the American was eating a light continental 
meal while the third member of the party, British to the core, 
was enjoying a heavy American breakfast. He was the chief 
figure on the stage as the great steamer, the largest product of 
the local busy ship-building industry, left the ways. At the 
following lunch in the sail-loft his address, graceful, modestly 
delivered and full of interest, held the strict attention of one 
and all, from the humblest shipwright to the officers of the 
municipality. Afterwards the homeward trip when he dis- 
cussed American politics, economics, finance and home prob- 
lems of government, seeking as well as giving information and 
expressing judgments founded on intimate experience and 
study, made the afternoon one long to be remembered. 

It is rare that the man who achieves great success in his 
vocation can turn to other pursuits and maintain the same 
high standard of endeavor. But of Charles Booth it can be 
said that the variety of his interests and the breadth of his 
outlook made it possible for him to excel in many fields. 

Early in their business career, the late Alfred Booth, his 
older brother, created with him, through their combined 


1Life and Labour of the People in London, by the Rt. Hon. Charles Booth, 
Macmillan, 1889-1903; First Series: Poverty, in 4 volumes; Second Series: 
Industry, in 5 volumes; Third Series: Religious Influences, in 7 volumes. 


energy and vision, the Booth Steamship Company, towards 
whose upbuilding each contributed his special gifts. 

More than a generation before the great European conflict 
had waked the United States to the commercial possibilities of 
South America, the Booth Steamship Company was carrying 
on a profitable commerce with the Amazon ports. Manaos, a 
thousand miles from the coast, and Iquitos, the Atlantic port 
of Peru, in their harbor works as well as in their shipping, bear 
witness to this pioneer enterprise. 

As one of the heads of Alfred Booth and Company of Liver- 
pool, bankers and shipowners, Charles Booth helped to con- 
trol not only a wide carrying trade, but large and varied man- 
ufacturing and commercial enterprises, which brought him in 
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close contact with the two Americas, India, China, Australia 
and other parts of the world. The well-deserved reputation 
of the Booth Line, the loyalty of its men, and the high credit 
of the firm are evidences of the success of the business founded 
by Alfred and Charles Booth. 

To the student and social worker Charles Booth is best 
known by his study of life and labor in London. To this 
monumental work, while engrossed with business cares, he for 
long years devoted his surplus energy. Shipowner by day, he 
became by night the student and investigator in the clothes of 
a working than at his rented room in the slums of White- 
chapel. Gradually he employed a large corps of investigators 
who worked under his supervision and carried out his plans. 

Of this phase of his life the New York Evening Post says: 
“He was eager not to understate the ghastly facts that lay 
beneath the surface of his general conclusion that over 30 per 
cent of the people of London were in too great poverty to 
allow the maintenance of normal physical efficiency; and yet 
he was esteemed for the caution and weight of his utterances. 
He avoided exaggeration and hysteria as carefully as he sought 


The Time to Deal With Vagrancy 


By Alexander Cleland 


SECRETARY JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRISON REFORM 


HE time to mend a road is when the traffic is 

lightest; the time to repair a roof, when it does not 

rain. “Che same wisdom makes the present the time 

to establish industrial farm colonies for tramps and 
vagrants in the populous states of this union. The reason is 
the simple one that there are.-no tramps or vagrants, or very 
few, who could now be sent to such colonies. 

So few men are out of work today that the ranks of the 
vagrants are greatly thinned. The hobo is having a good 
time. A million or so of industrial drifters, odd-job men 
and part-time workers are benefiting from prosperity and have 
been reabsorbed into the industrial army. Men who have 
been tramping from city to city and state to state, looking for 
work, who have hung around municipal lodging houses wait- 
ing, often in vain, for an hour’s labor at twenty cents, are 
now sought for, advertised for, given steady work at $3 a day. 

This situation will last only until the end of the war, or 
until a year or so after, for even when war orders stop it will 
take some time to fill up shops and warehouses with mer- 
chandise. Within a year, however, our domestic stocks will 
be filled up again, immigration will likely be under way, and 
we shall be back to the old predicament of having more men 
than are needed. 

Shall we wait for that day-to come before we provide for 
it? If we get our farm colonies into operation now, when the 
number of applicants will be small, we can try out various 
methods of conducting them and select the most desirable. 
We shall then be ready when the number of applicants rises. 
It will be better to get the plan into running order while the 


situation is manageable than to wait until the old confusion: 


and congestion are upon us again, demanding hit or miss 
methods for remedying them. 

The fundamental principle in dealing with vagrants is 
to deal with them according to their different characters and 
needs. ‘They fall, roughly, into three groups. 

The real hobo is the first group. He is the man who goes 
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the truth. His data were derived in part from the minute” 
records of school-board ‘visitors, in part from relieving 
officers and the Charity Organization Society, and in part 
from systematic researches directed by Booth himself. His 
volumes contain as documentary evidence specimen pages ob 
the notebooks in which, family by family, street by street, in= 
dustry by industry, his corps set down the information found. 
He tried to bind himself to describe and not to teach, to 
chronicle and leave the remedy to others.” 

Public honors came to him in recognition of his work. He 
was appointed Privy Councillor and was a member of the 
Tariff Commission of 1904. He received honorary degrees 
from Cambridge, Oxford and Liverpool, was a fellow of the 
Royal Society and belonged to many other learned bodies. 

Charles Booth was an explorer, a student, an administrator, 
a charming companion, a keen and successful business man— — 
whose achievements justified his confidence in his own views 
and policies. He was one who shone not less in public than im 
a family circle whose deyotion completed the good fortune of — 
a full and rounded life. FOB eS 


about hunting for work. He has not been able to fit himself 
securely into our industrial mechanism and he drifts about 
over the country wherever he thinks he may be able to find a 
job. He may look for apple-picking in New York, orange- 
picking in California, harvesting wheat in Kansas, or cutting 
ice or working on the railroad here, there and anywhere. 
He forms a great, silent army—so great that he has estab- 
lished definite routes for travel. He may enter and leave 
New York city, for instance, mainly over the Lehigh and 
Lackawanna roads, getting off or on at Newark; or over the 
New York Central, getting on at 125th street. He has de- 
veloped a freemasonry of the road; he knows and passes on — 
to his fellows all imaginable information about wages, 
chances for work, cities it is not safe to ride through, what 
roads must be watched for detectives, what ones have friendly 
trainmen. Hobos are men of all trades, all ages, all degrees — 
of skill, but they actually want to work. | 
The tramp makes up the second class. He is the man who — 
wants to wander, not to work. He might be called the idle © 
poor, for except for his poverty he has some of the character- 
istics of the idle tourist. He wants just to roam around, and 
in this fat, careless country he finds it quite possible to do so- 
The third group comprises those vagrants who are physi- 
cally or mentally incompetent. The first five or ten men one 
might find belonging to this group may have got into it for 
as many different reasons. The reason may be drink, or drugs, 
or tuberculosis; it may be sheer constitutional inferiority, 
either mental or physical—the result of generations of over- 
work and undernourishment. The man may be simply 
burned out by the work he has done, possibly at an early age. 
One of the most completely used up men I ever saw was 
twenty-nine years old; he had been working since nine in 2 
Pennsylvania glass house, overheated and then chilled, with 
long hours. 
It is easy to see that the same work; offered to these three 
classes of vagrants, would be differently received. Suppose J 
A 7 
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2 citizen, moved by newspaper accounts of the misery of the 
unemployed, offered the next vagrant he saw fifty cents and 
his dinner to shovel the snow on his walk. If the man were 
» tramp, he would shovel for a few minutes and then stick 
the shovel in the snow bank and move on to look for a dinner 
with no shovel attached—and the citizen would say that it 
vas clearly no use trying to help such men. If he were an 
incompetent vagrant, he would shovel fiercely for an hour 
ind then either faint or stagger away exhausted—and the 
nitizen would say that he could find work if he were fit to 
jo it. The hobo would put the job through and then hunt 
for another yard to clean. 

Vagrancy is a hole that cannot. be mended when the 
weather is bad. Emergency relief is almost always unsat- 
sfactory. We expect waste in dealing with a Johnstown 
dood or a Baltimore fire or a San Francisco earthquake. It 
's, not possible on such occasions to ask many questions if 
people are to be kept alive. Just so, a community faced sud- 
denly with ten or twenty thousand homeless, starving men 
cannot be particular about the work it gives them or the con- 
ditions it attaches to its succor. “here is no help for it if all 
sorts and conditions of men are lumped together in emer- 
zency lodging houses and elsewhere, if men who loathe charity 
and men who loathe work are treated exactly alike. But a 
crisis that can be foreseen can be guarded against, and does 
not justify waste and inefficiency. 

Our past methods of dealing with vagrancy have been 
hideously expensive, largely futile, and even cruel in their 
blindness. Take New York alone, for example. ‘The 
State Board of Charities estimates the annual loss to the 
state from vagrants at $2,000,000. ‘This includes the rail- 
road accidents of which they are the victims, the petty thefts 
they commit from chicken-coops and clothes-lines, the larceny 
or even burglary from houses and barns and boxcars and rail- 
road stations, and the cost of caring for them in jails and 
lockups. The vagrants constitute a terrific drag on the 
progress of the state both in the charitable and penal cost 
they entail and in other results that cannot be counted up in 
figures—the drink habit, the drug habit, the disease that is 
caught here and passed on there, and, worst of all, the dead- 
ening of initiative and the paralysis of will that comes from 
endless failure and loss of self-respect. 
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BOWERY MISSION, DURING HARD TIMES 


In spite of all this, and in spite of numerous European ex- 
amples, Massachusetts is the only American state that has 
established a state institution for tramps and vagrants, at 
Bridgewater. Agitation for colonies has reached varying 
acuteness in a number of states. [Illinois has discussed the 
matter. New York actually has a law authorizing the build- 
ing of a colony and defining the persons who shall be sent to 
it and how they shall be committed, but the colony itself 
awaits establishment. 

Now is New York’s opportunity. As a result of the legis- 
lative authorization in 1911, 820 acres were bought in 
Dutchess county. Four legislatures have since been asked to 
make appropriations for starting the colony, but they have 
failed to do so. 

The New York act provides that any person over twenty- 
one who is adjudged a vagrant or tramp may be committed 
to the colony. “Reputable workmen temporarily out of 
work and seeking employment” may not be committed. No 
one can be sent for a definite term. Eighteen months is the 
maximum for those who have not served previous prison sen- 
tences, two years for those who have. Anyone may be 
paroled or discharged at any time during his sentence. 

The benefit to the tramp and the incompetent of such a 
farm would be large. “The tramp would not only be obliged 
to work; he would be kept (within the maximum sentence) 
until he gives evidence that he has acquired a working habit. 
He would also be built up physically. At first: there would 
be ground to be cleared and buildings to be erected; after 
that, farm work to be done. For the physically and mentally 
incompetent (and there are many paranoiacs among vagrants) 
the steady outdoor work, regular diet and regular sleep 
would rebuild many. Others could be sifted out and sent to 
proper state custodial institutions. For the hobo the farm 
would do nothing, except make the public understand the dif- 
ference between him and the tramp, and make it easier for 
him to get work. 

A concerted effort ought to be made to obtain funds for 
this colony from the next session of the legislature. The Joint 
Committee on Prison Reform, the Prison Association of New 
York, the City Club of New York, and other civic bodies 
agree that it is desirable. Now is the time to start it. Will 
New York take the lead? 


Dynamic Civics — 


How the Child in Our Schools May Be Taught Power 
in Citizenship 


By Edward EK. Hill ; 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, CHICAGO NORMAL COLLEGE 


HE reader of this article will not find in it any new 
ideas of an explosive nature, as its label might seem 
to indicate. Dynamic civics is here used as a term 
better adapted than the more familiar “community 

civics’ to express a method in the study and teaching of 
social conditions and activities, especially political activities, 
that is calculated to generate power in citizenship. The 
teaching of civics consciously to this end is a growing feature 
of school practice and is bringing a needed enrichment to the 
curriculum. 

Dynamic civics lays emphasis upon the work of govern- 
ment rather than the details of its machinery. This is 
its first principle. Why do we have this thing that we call 
government? What brought it into existence? Without 
going into its origin, its continued existence can be explained 
and justified only upon these grounds, that it serves human 
needs and promotes human progress. It may have originated 
in a brute force or crafty cunning that enabled one individual 
to gain a mastery over his fellows, in the family instinct where 
the exercise of authority is tempered by a sense of paternal 
responsibility and softened by some feeling of filial obligation 
and gratitude, or in a sort of half-conscious realization on the 
part of a number of individuals that they might work together 
to advantage to promote their common good, But whatever 
its origin—the essential question that we are now concerned 
with is how it acts to enlarge human happiness. Any fruit- 
ful study of civics must be based upon an understanding and 
experience of social and individual needs. 

This does not mean, of course, that the teaching of civics 
is to begin with a scientific analysis of human wants. Such a 
method is possible only with mature and advanced students. 
But the civic training of the child should begin with the every- 
day experiences of home-life before school age is reached. In 
his home-life the child may become aware of the fact that 
his parents are doing things for him and that he in turn owes 
them obedience and certain little services. In his relations 
with brothers and sisters and playmates he also learns his 
lessons of mutual dependence and helpfulness. ‘The dawning 
consciousness of these reciprocal relations and his active par- 
ticipation in them is the beginning of civic knowledge and 
training. 

When he enters the school world the circle of these re- 
lations widens. It includes now not only the members of 
his family and the few playmates of his home-life, but teach- 
ers, principal, janitor, classmates and others. And so the 
circle of his civic experiences continues to enlarge. He comes 
to know the function of the policeman, garbage man, fire- 
man, postman and other public officials, and something about 
the work of the milkman, carpenter, shoemaker and other 
tradesmen who are ministering to his daily wants. By the 
time he reaches the fourth or fifth grades he becomes in- 
terested in the organization of activities such as the postal 
system, the life-saving service, the fire and police depart- 


ments, and two or three years later he is able to comprehend. 
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to a considerable extent the organization and workings ‘of the 
different units of government of which he is a member, local, 
state and federal. 

But throughout the process the emphasis has been upon 
the work of government rather than the details of its ma 
chinery. Not that a knowledge of the organization and 
machinery of government is unimportant, but, like any other 
machinery, its real value can be estimated only by the work 
that it turns out. It cannot be judged properly as an abstrac 
thing, as an end in itself. 

In the second place dynamic civics seeks to find as many 
points of actual contact with social activities as is possible 
to substitute whenever practicable first-hand knowledge and 
experience for the text-book, lectures and outlines. Its tools 
are experiences, observations, reports, discussions and actual 
practice. It also gathers its substance from the daily papers 
official reports and current magazines. Not that the text-book 
has no place in.this subject as it has in other fields of educa: 
tional work. , 

Next to the teacher the text-book is, without question, the 
most important agent in the educational process, but its fune 
tion is frequently unduly magnified. It is placed before the awe: 
struck student as the sum and substance of all that has beer 
said or can be said upon the given subject—the final authority 
upon the matter. It is fed out to him, perhaps I should use 
the more pedagogical expression, “‘assigned,” in regular and 
measured quantities and if the given text-book happens to be, 
as is too frequently the case, only a collection of dried-out 
material designed primarily to fatten the pocketbook of ar 
enterprising publisher or tickle the vanity of a painstaking 
compiler, whose name appears on the cover and title-page as 
its “author,” the weary student is likely to finish the cours¢ 
in the given subject with a feeling that he has been stuffed 
with sawdust. q 

In the study of civics, at any rate, the text-book should be 
used as a means of suggestion and direction rather than as 
a catechism, as a cold-storage plant, to be drawn upon only 
for material which is not convenient elsewhere in fresh sup: 
plies. A face-to-face talk with a policeman, garbage man 
shoemaker or carpenter is far more interesting than second: 
hand statements found in text-books, or pamphlets, or made 
by the teacher. The inside of an engine-house, a life-saving 
station, or a blacksmith shop is far more impressive thar 
lessons learned from books. Visits to headquarters of political 
activities, such as the town or city hall, village, city, county 
and, whenever possible, state and national institutions, courts 
legislative bodies, conventions, polling places and other 
political gatherings, tend to make civic life a real thing to the 
minds of students. Moreover, knowing how and where te 
get fresh material on a subject and the habit of going after it 
is more important even than a knowledge of the materia! 
itself. 

It is not contemplated, of course, that all the students of 
all the civic classes in a city shall visit all of these places. Suck 
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_ thing is manifestly impossible. It would be an unwarrant- 
ble encroachment upon the school program, the time and 
trength of teachers and pupils and an intolerable nuisance to 
hose engaged in doing our civic work. A few trips planned 
‘or each ‘class or committees from the class are sufficient to 
‘timulate the appetite for this sort of thing and to start the 
young citizens in the right direction. Nor will these visits, 
f properly distributed and timed, prove any hardship to the 
selected hosts. ‘The writer has taken classes upon scores, if 
jot hundreds, of these trips and has yet to meet with the 
first act of discourtesy or the first symptoms of impatience or 
unwillingness to “‘tell us all about it.” 


Joint-Ownership of Property 


A THIRD PRINCIPLE involved in the dynamic teaching of civics 
is the aim to impress upon the mind of the pupil something 
of a sense of joint-ownership in public property. He is a 
joint-heir to a vast estate and a partner in big undertakings. 
Streets, boulevards and bridges, public buildings, parks, 
museums and libraries are a part of this estate. He is a part 
owner also of great natural resources, although a large share 
of this portion of his birthright has been sold by the trustees 
of his estate for a mess of pottage. Inventories of these 
properties and a study of their management, the expense of 
maintaining them and the returns from them, social and in- 
dividual, help to give a sense of dignity to citizenship and a 
feeling of responsibility which can hardly be secured in any 
other way. 

As an instance of this may be cited a case where a gang 
of boys had long been making itself a nuisance in their neigh- 
borhood by breaking the globes in the street-lamps. ‘This 
seemed for some reason to be a favorite amusement. ‘The 
boys were finally brought together by a well-disposed gentle- 
man for a heart-to-heart talk. A discussion of such ques- 
tions as the following: Why do we have street-lamps? Who 
pays for putting in these lamps? Who is injured if these 
lamps are broken and whose business is it to help to protect 
them? seemed to bring these boys to their senses, and public 
property in that vicinity was found to be much safer. 

Another fruitful line of study under this same head is the 
question of the enlargement of some of the plants that are a 
part of our common estate. The city, for instance, owns the 
streets, paying for their construction and maintenance usually 
out of a general tax levy. Why should the city not own 
and run the street-car lines on the same basis? The city owns 
and operates a public plant to supply water to all of its citi- 
zens. Why should its inhabitants not supply themselves in 
the same way with gas and electricity? As a nation we have 
a great plant for handling our letters, papers, magazines and 
even merchandise to a limited extent. Why should the gov- 
ernment not also handle our telegrams and operate the tele- 
phone system? Why should we not, as a people, own and 
operate our great public thoroughfares—the railroads? Would 
it not be possible and profitable for us in many ways to en- 
large our plants for furnishing public service? The function 
of the teacher is not, of course, to stuff pupils’ minds with 
dogmatic conclusions, but to stimulate interest in these ques- 
tions and lay a foundation for intelligent investigation. 

A historical background is of fundamental importance in 
dynamic civics. Political institutions, laws and governmental 
machinery are not static in their nature. They were not handed 
down to.man written upon tables of stone, the final and un- 
changeable fiat of an omniscient and omnipotent creator. As 
we have them today they are the product of human experience, 

the fruits of an evolutionary process whose dynamic force 
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is to be found in man’s struggle to satisfy his desires and to 
realize his ideals. “They are still in the process of making. 

That over-conservative attitude of mind which looks upon 
the constitution of the United States as the offspring of some 
supernatural wisdom and regards such time-honored institu- 
tions as trial by jury, forms of court procedure and laws 
guarding the “rights” of private property, freedom of con- 
tract, etc., as too sacred to be tampered with by present-day 
criticism, has seriously retarded our progress. It has made us 
complacent and self-satisfied with the political achievements 
of our ancestors, while other nations have outstripped us in 
the realization of some of the very ideals which our fore- 
fathers first conceived of and left to us as a heritage and a 
responsibility. 

The cure for this excessive conservatism, perhaps we might 
diagnose it as a type of political locomotor ataxia, is the his- 
torical treatment of civic study. The student of civics should 
know something of the origin and development of customs, 
laws, institutions and social problems as we have them today. 
He must have a longitudinal as well as a cross-sectional view 
of his subject. A simple comparison may help to bring out 
more clearly this idea. 

A man of ordinary intelligence can jump aboard one of 
our great modern locomotives and in a few minutes’ time 
learn to manipulate certain handles so that he may send 
the engine forward or backward at his will. For a time he 
may. get along all right, but let anything happen to the 
mechanism and he is helpless. “The services of the skilled 
engineer now become indispensable because he knows not 
only what levers and buttons to manipulate, but he knows 
every part and connection of the engine. If an expected re- 
sult does not follow the movement of a given lever he under- 
stands just where to look for the trouble and how to remedy it. 

But even the skilled engineer, if his knowledge has been 
gained entirely from a study of his own engine and a mas- 
tery of its parts is bound to have a very narrow notion of 
the possibilities of steam engines. If we are looking for a 
really progressive engineer we must find the man who is. 
acquainted with all the fundamental principles upon which 
steam engines are built and is familiar with the history of 
their development. ‘To him the engine that he may happen 
to be running, no matter how wonderful in its mechanism or 
how efficient in its workings, is by no means the final product 
along this line. It is only the latest step in the long evolu- 
tion of locomotives and is likely itself to become junk in a 
few short years in competition with never-ending improve- 
ments. As perfect as it may seem to others he knows that 
it still has certain limitations and is thinking, always think- 
ing, how he may overcome them. 


The Practical Politician 


‘THESE THREE CHARACTERS typify three characters in political 
life. The first is the average voter. He goes to the polls, 
marks his ballot, places it in the ballot-box and comes away 
with a chesty impression that he is helping to run the ship 
of state. But the practical politician knows better. He can 
scarcely hide a sarcastic smile at the conceit and ignorance 
of the man who seems to think that levers and buttons in 
the form of tickets and ballot-boxes are all that there is to 
political machinery. Like the skilled engineer, our practical 
politician knows well every detail in the political organism 
that he is working. Not the smallest screw, or wire, or bolt, 
or rod in the caucus, the primary, the convention, the election 
or any other part of the political machinery ever escapes his 
attention. If anything goes wrong, if his faction is beaten at 
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the primaries, or his party at the polls, he can lay his finger 
on the exact spot where the trouble lies! His engine is soon 
fixed up and he is off on his trip. 

But, like the skilled engineer, too, his ideas of government 
are likely to be very narrow if his experience and vision are 
limited to that particular political machine which he happens 
to be running. If we are to have a progressive politician—a 
statesman, we must have a man who knows not only political 
institutions as they are today, but one who is also acquainted 
with the principles that lie back of these institutions and the 
history of their development. Dynamic civics must be civics 
with a historical background. 

Closely connected with this principle is another upon which 
American schools must lay stress, the cultivation of an under- 
standing and an appreciation of American ideals. It is not 
enough that the citizen acquire a knowledge of his social en- 
yironment as it now is and a habit of acting helpfully within 
that environment. It is not enough even that he know how 
political institutions about him came to be what they are, 
social progress demands yet more than this, it calls for a 
power to set up ideals, a power to conceive something better, 
nobler, higher than that which now exists. A vision of cer- 
tain ideals and a determination to realize them are the forces 
that must work in our national life to cause civic growth. 

And what are these ideals? They have become such com- 
monplaces upon our tongues that they have almost become 
rubbish in our minds. Freedom of thought, freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom of action and of opportunity, 
how ordinary these expressions sound to most of us today! 
But how full of meaning were they to the brave souls who 
saw them at first only as beautiful human dreams and com- 
menced the long struggle to give those dreams reality! Cer- 
tainly one of the first duties of the civics teacher is to find 
some way to impress upon the‘mind of his pupil something of 
the meaning of these great blessings which as yet are fully 
enjoyed by only a part of us and only partly enjoyed by most 
of us, and to inspire in him a determination to work without 
ceasing to the end that all of these blessings shall be enjoyed 
by all of us. 

To secure and insure these blessings our forefathers laid 
the foundations of two great institutions, democratic govern- 
ment and a free public school system. A long record of 
political history had impressed the lesson that it is not safe to 
commit the reins of governmental control unreservedly into 
the hands of the few. ‘To secure equal rights and equal op- 
portunities for all we must have a government that is re- 
sponsible to and under the control of all. ‘That we have not 
vet realized our ideal of democratic government needs hardly 
to be stated. 
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We seem to have escaped kings and lords only to fall” 
prey to conscienceless political bosses and piratical captains 6 
industry. [his pessimistic view, however, may be dispelles 
by a brief survey of our political history, which reveals 
fact that democratic government, not only in form but as 
force in protecting and serving the masses, has made stea' 
progress in our country from the time when it first began 
take root in the soil of Virginia and New England. 

Democratic government alone, however, is not sufficient 
secure the blessings of liberty and that equality of whi 
our forefathers dreamed. “The ignorant man, no matter unde 
what form of government he may live, is restricted in his 
thought and speech. He is hampered in all his activities ame 
social relations by his lack of knowledge and _ inability 4 
think constructively. 

Real freedom can come to the individual only through a 
knowledge of truth—through education. In order that this 
might be within the reach of every one, the fathers of our 
republic, with rare vision, when they laid the foundations of 
a democratic state also laid the foundation of a great free 
public school system. The free public school is our best 
guarantee of equal opportunity, efficiency and democracy. 
Any civic instruction that fails to impress upon the minds of 
young Americans the importance of these national ideals and 
the work of these two great agencies through which we are 
coming to realize them, falls far short in its function. 

To sum up briefly, then, the aim of dynamic civics is to 
bring the student into direct contact with’ civic realities, to 
impress upon him the sense of dignity and responsibility that 
comes with a consciousness of joint partnership in great enter- 
prises, to cultivate in him an open mind and progressive spirit 
toward civic questions, and to inspire him with a vision of our 
civic ideals. 

These principles are not anything new. ‘They have been 
embodied more or less in the work of all progressive teachers 
of civics and to some extent in our better text-books on this 
subject. Recently they are finding a fuller expression in 
what is known as “community civics,” of which Henry W. 
Thurston of the New York School of Philanthropy and 
Arthur W. Dunn of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion have been perhaps the chief exponents. Mr. Thurston’s 
Outlines for the Teaching of Civics, published by the Chicago 
Normal College, and Mr. Dunn’s little text-book, The Com- 
munity and the Citizen, as well as his pamphlets, Civic 
Education in Elementary Schools as Illustrated in Indian- 
apolis and The Teaching of Community Civics, issued as Bul- 
letins 642 and 650 of the United States Bureau of Education, 
show how the principle of dynamic civics may be effectively 
employed from first grade to college. 


The Radical Movement in Education 
By Max Loeb 


MEMBER CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION 


NDUSTRIAL education is now having its day at court. 
The German idea of specific training for specific occu- 
pation has been taken up with enthusiasm by American 
educators. There is now hardly a city of any consider- 

able size which has not vocational courses and the accompany- 
ing equipment in the public schools. Vocational guidance is 
aot yet so firmly established, but beginnings have been made. 


Bureaus of vocational guidance are in existence in Chicago, 
New York, Boston, Omaha and other of the.large cities. 
Vocational education suffers from the danger of over- 
emphasis. It is difficult to maintain the proper balance be- 
tween the vocational and cultural studies. One is apt to 
overshadow the other. Hence the insistence of labor leaders 
that the cultural studies be not neglected in schools giving 
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vocational courses. Clear-sightedly, they want the child of 
working parents not only to be'trained for a practical occupa- 
tion, but also fitted to raise himself above the economic level 
of that occupation. 

‘The teacher of vocational courses can not escape the as- 
sumption of a definite attitude toward the boy’s work and 
work-associations after he leaves school. How shall the twig 
be bent? ‘The. decision is an important one. Shall the boy 
or girl be encouraged to accept worshipfully conditions as they 
are, or shall he be encouraged to explore, to criticize, to lay 
aside reverence for authority and deal mercilessly with facts? 


The Teacher’s Influence 


"TAKE A CONCRETE CASE: Shall the teacher advise the boy to 
join a union, or shall he advise him against it? Or shall he 
say nothing? Even if he states no definite opinion, on what 
side shall his influence lie? “The attitude of the teacher is apt 
to have a lasting effect upon the intellectual processes of the 
boy or girl, particularly in the formative adolescent period 
when he is particularly amenable to the suggestions, spoken 
or otherwise, of an elder, clothed with authority. 

Complaint is made that our modern schools are turning 
out radicals. “The complaint is amply justified, and thanks be 
for it. It is a blind teacher, indeed, who, in preparing a boy 
or girl to be an efficient worker, does not also train him to 


“insist upon the collection of a proper reward for his work. 


“Not only to serve more efficiently, but to collect justly for 
his services.” ‘This is the unspoken, but the underlying mes- 
sage which reaches the youngster who goes through a course 
of vocational training in our public schools. 

Vocational training is exceedingly practical. Preparation 
for a particular job and the job itself are not far apart. The 
scholastic and the practical almost meet. “The boy and girl, 
therefore, unless of very limited intelligence, can not escape 
the industrial problem. It is all about them. Realization 
comes that soon they must take some stand—either be with 
the union movement or against it—and not indifferently let 
the torrents sweep past them. 

As intelligence increases, so does discontent with things as 
they are. “The child, when he comes to realize the existence 
of poverty, of crime, of disease, of social maladjustment gen- 
erally, awakens to the fact that civilization is not far from its 
swaddling clothes, and has still a considerable distance to 
travel. His enthusiasm for practical reform, when once it is 
borne in upon him that thousands of people live poorly, and 
eat inadequately, and are sometimes even without employ- 
ment, is far greater than that of the adult who knows by 
experience how slow are the steps in progress. 

Increased intelligence, however, means more than compre- 
hension. It involves new taking-account of one’s self—deter- 
mination to live fully, not only life’s enjoyments, but also 
its duties and responsibilities. It involves in equal measure, 
appreciation of that in our social organism which is good, that 
which is just, that which is well done. 

Our public schools are the chief agencies in increasing the 
child-intelligence. They do this not only by imparting in- 
formation, by disciplining the mind, by opening new areas 
hitherto hidden, but also by thrusting the individual into a 
crowd and thereby awakening his powers of observation and 
giving him eagerness for competitive effort. “They make him 
inclined to think for himself, to search out motives, to insist 
upon his rights, to be self-reliant, and, above all, reluctant to 
make up his mind on a given issue until both sides have been 
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heard. If his training seems to give him a tendency toward 
cynicism and toward suspicion of motives, it should be re- 
membered that this is the obverse of a virtue—namely, the 
desire to get at the bottom of a matter even if it be necessary 
to question long-established conditions in the search for truth. 

Vocational guidance bureaus are excellent institutions if: 
they do not degenerate into mere employment agencies. “They 
must have the courage to speak out against an employment 
when conditions are hopeless so far as promotion, a decent 
wage, or the ordinary canons of health are concerned. The 
radical movement in education is toward the fearless, out- 
spoken expression of unbiased opinion. “That vocational course 
is a failure which turns out a boy or girl who is servile or 
a toady, no matter how efficient he may be. “The instruction 
has been poorly given if the working boy or girl in the trades 
does not see the advantage to himself and to society in asso- 
ciation with his fellows in labor unions—in order that he may 
get from industry that reward which can only be wrung from 
it by collective bargaining. Some employers who have in- 
terested themselves in vocational training are unaware of its 
real significance. Many, however, far-sighted and fair- 
minded, are encouraging industrial education without deceiv- 
ing themselves as to its true content. “hey are those who are 
satisfied to give to employes the same right of cooperative 
action which they have insisted upon for themselves. 

Within the last few months a national organization of 
teachers, afhliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
has come into being. Local branches are being established. 
The compelling force which is. causing this association is the 
need for cooperative thought and action, and the enormous 
advantages, as a practical strength-giving agency, of affiliation 
with labor unions. “The shabby skirts of gentility” are no 
longer drawn away at the thought of affiliation with the 
plumber or the carpenter. Both are wage-earners, although 
in different fields. It has been truly said that teaching is a 
profession and not a trade. Yet even professions must or- 
ganize, if without such organization they find themselves 
thwarted and repulsed in the effort to improve the conditions 
under which they must practice their professions. “The actors 
have seen this truth, and their strongest association, in point 
of numbers, has formally affiliated with the national labor or- 
ganization. In some cities, like Chicago, the teachers’ unions 
are active factors in the life of the community. 


Modern Education 


THE RADICAL MOVEMENT in education is a movement toward 
truer democracy. It uncovers the intellectual snob who sneers 
at business; it- bows the head of the man of affairs in re- 
spect to the scholar. It takes the academician into practical 
life. It makes him sought for by men who formerly dismissed 
him with the phrase “impractical.” It trains the youngster, 
not aimlessly, but with definite aims and purposes. It makes 
hina. self-respecting and determined to insist upon his rights, 
not only in private life, but as an economic factor in industry. 
Suffrage, and the agitation for it, are aiding this modern voice 
in education to gain a steadily larger hearing. Women, it 
may be said, Jess often allow motives of commercial expedi- 
ency, or irritation at individual cases of privilege abused, to- 
obscure their vision of simple, elemental truths. Reciprocally 
the movement is helping suffrage, for under its influence the 
young mind becomes impatient of opinions founded only upon 
tradition, and bases its acceptance or rejection of a theory or 
principle upon readily understood facts of everyday life. 


THE PRESIDENT ON LABOR 
DISPUTES 


HAT President Wilson is fully 

aware of organized labor’s opposi- 
tion to any plan designed to curtail its 
right to strike is shown by the language 
used in his annual message to Congress, 
delivered on Tuesday. That he has 
made up his mind to disregard that op- 
position is equally evident. “The mes- 
sage is devoted chiefly to the questions 
raised by the railway strike-crisis of last 
August, and on which no action was 
taken by Congress. 

The message calls attention to the six 
recommendations made at that time. 
These included the enlargement of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
establishment of the eight-hour day “as 
the legal basis alike of work and of 
wages,” the creation of a commission to 
study the effect of the eight-hour day 
in railway transportation, the approval 
by Congress of the consideration by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of an 
increase in freight rates, the prohibition 
of strikes on the railways until after 
an investigation of the controversy has 
been made and giving the President 
power in case of military necessity to 
take over and operate the railroads and 
to draft employes into service for that 
purpose. 

The President stated that the second 
and third of these recommendations have 
been acted on, and the fourth he did 
not care to urge. “The other recom- 
mendations, however, were ‘‘very earn- 
estly” renewed. 

It is the fifth recommendation that 
has aroused the opposition of all classes 
of organized labor. This reads as fol- 
lows: 

“An amendment of the existing fed- 
eral statute which provides for the me- 
diation, conciliation and arbitration of 
such controversies as the present by add- 
ing to it a provision that, in case the 
methods of accommodation now provid- 
ed for should fail, a full public investi- 
gation of the merits of every such dis- 
pute shall be instituted and completed 
before a strike or lockout may lawfully 
be attempted.” 
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In renewing this recommendation the 
President apparently took cognizance of 
the objections, raised by spokesmen for 


labor, to “involuntary servitude,” for 
he said: 

“T would hesitate to recommend, and 
I dare say the Congress would hesitate 
to act upon the suggestion should I make 
it, that any man in any occupation 
should be obliged by law to continue in 
an employment which he desired to 
leave. 

“To pass a law which forbade or pre- 
vented the individual workman to leave 
his work before receiving the approval 
of society in doing so would be to adopt 
a new principle into our jurisprudence 
which I take it for granted we are not 
prepared to introduce. But the proposal 
that the operation of the railways of the 
country shall not be stopped or inter- 
rupted by the concerted action of organ- 
ized bodies of men until a public inves- 
tigation shall have been instituted which 
shall make the whole question at issue 
plain for the judgment of the opinion 
of the nation is not to propose any such 
principle. 

“Tt is based upon the very different 
principle that the concerted action of 
powerful bodies of men shall not be per- 
mitted to stop the industrial processes 
of the nation, at any rate before the na- 
tion shall have had an opportunity to 
acquaint itself with the merits of the 
case as between employe and employer, 
time to form its opinion upon an im- 
partial statement of the merits, and op- 
portunity to consider all practicable 
means of conciliation or arbitration.” 

Whether this recommendation and 
the other one, also opposed by labor, to 
give the President power to draft men 
into railway service in case of military 
necessity will cause a rupture between 
the President and the organized labor 
movement of the country is one of the 
interesting questions that will be an- 
swered when the new session gets un- 
der way. 

The message favors the passage by 
the House of the vocational education 
bill which succeeded last session in the 
Senate. 
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SOME EFFICIENCY PLANS 
FOR CONGRESS 


LONG with the return of almost 

equal numbers of Democrats and 
of Republicans, with a few spokesmen 
of lesser parties, the recent election is 
believed to have assured a revision of 
the rules of the national House of Rep- 
resentatives for the new Congress which 
meets a year hence. Political engineers 
call the machinery of the House efhi- 
cient from the point of view of the small 
group of committee chairmen of the 
party in control, but from any other 
viewpoint inefficient and socially dan- 
gerous. ; 

How Congress muddled along with 
its appropriation bills and its political 
speeches, all unmindful of the railroad 
situation, until there came the threat 
of a nation-wide strike, is history. 
There is a very real and immediate con- 
nection between House rules and the 
breakings-away from “orderly proced- 
ure” which marked the adoption of the 
Adamson law. The rules permit a 
handful of men to block public busi- 
ness. Until the rules are changed and 
Congress is set free to do its work, the 
slowly gathered forces outside Congress 
will resort of necessity to their own 
means to gain expression. 

Between twenty-five and thirty mem- 
bers—Democratic, Republican, Progres- 
sive, Independent, Socialist, Prohibi- 
tionist—are counted on by the National 
Voters’ League as being ready to join 
in the rulés fight. Their demands will 
include: That hereafter, every proposed 
change in the rules sent to the Rules 
Committee of the House shall be re- 
ported back within a limited number of 
days, abolishing the autocratic control 
by the Rules Committee over the busi- 
ness of the House; that every committee 
shall choose its own chairman, instead 
of having him appointed by the major- 
ity members of the Ways and Means 
Committee; that all committee meetings 
shall be public, taking away the power 
of chairmen to misrepresent the attitude 
of themselves and the other members 
as to bills coming before them, thus 
assuring that humane legislation, long 


made the football of congressional poli- 
tics, will be heard on its merits and in 
the open; that unnecessary committees 
be abolished, including the familiar in- 
stance of the Senate Committee on Rail 
Routes to the Atlantic Seaboard, which 
has had no meeting in thirty-seven years 
but has three clerks. 

The National Voters’ League, which 
has conducted a campaign against spoils 
control of Congress for the past four 
years, is this week holding. its annual 
meeting in Washington. It proposes to 
get‘ into touch, during the coming 
months, not only with the members of 
the next House who are willing to de- 
mand rules reform, but also with the 
organizations that may affect the policy 
of the regular leaders of the parties in 
Congress. If the organized farmers, 
organized shippers, organized workers, 
organized professional and other groups 
who want an efficient Congress can be 
marshaled in support of a definite pro- 
gram of House rules, not even a coali- 
tion of the spoils beneficiaries in both 
parties can stay the new order. 

The league will tackle, also, the lack 
of a responsible budget system. Con- 
gress will spend most of the session be- 
gun this week in the discussion of 
appropriation bills. In this discussion, 
original work of value to the country 
will be comparatively slight. Heads of 
executive departments could have pre- 
pared the eStimates, defended them 
before the fiscal representative of the 
Cabinet, and he in turn could have pre- 
sented the whole schedule to Congress 
in such a way as to save weeks of dis- 
cussion. At the same time, the adoption 
of a budget system would take away 
most of the present power of committee 
chairmen to control appropriations, and 
hence to exercise the influence that radi- 
ates from the “pork-barrel.” 

Lynn Haines, executive secretary of 
the league, examined the subject matter 
of the 6,848 bills introduced in the 


House in the first seven days of its ses- , 


sion last December. Of the whole num- 
ber, 758 were public bills and 6,090 
were “political” bills; that is, there were 
4,144 devoted to pension matters, 191 to 
the changing of military records as a 
means to securing pensions, 1,037 to 
claims, 453 to local improvement proj- 
ects, and 265 to miscellaneous local 
matters. The proportion of local bills 
increased slightly during the session, for 
which the total number of bills intro- 
duced reached 20,000. 

If Congress is to study the railroad 
problem before the country is paralyzed 
by a strike, and if laws are to be passed 
dealing with all of the complex details 
of vocational education, immigration, 
arbitration of industrial disputes, prohi- 
bition, woman suffrage and a score of 
other social issues in orderly fashion, 
then someone else must argue those 
4.144 pension claims and the 453 local 
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demands for dredging rivers and build- 
ing postoffices. 

During the past summer the teachers 
of government in most of the high 
schools of the country have been kept 
informed by the National Voters’ 
League of the development of the move- 
ment for a more responsive Congress. 
Professors from some forty universities 
and colleges have signified their inter- 
est. Clubs and public forum groups 
have made the House rules the topic of 
discussions, from Maine to California. 
Mr. Haines’ book showing the workings 
of Your Congress under the committee 
system has been taken into the colleges 
as a text. Editors in most of the large 
cities have given their endorsement to 
his Searchlight on Congress, a monthly 
analysis of the work of Congress. 

It was in the Searchlight that the 
word ‘“‘mawsh,” made from the initial 
letters of the words, “Might as well stay 
home,” was first used. Richard S. 
Childs of the league’s executive commit- 
tee coined the word to describe the 90 
per cent of the members of the House 
under the present scheme of control. 
The remaining 10 per cent were the 
machine leaders on the one hand and 
the little group of independents on the 
other. 

“The only direct condemnation im- 
plied in ‘mawsh’,” says Mr. Haines, “‘is 
that the member meriting that character- 
ization acquiesced in the conditions 


which made him a figurehead, that he 
did not rebel and demand his independ- 
ence.” 

A list of the members of the present 
House, state by state, was published in 
October, giving to each man the esti- 
mate placed upon him under this stand- 
ard of judgment. It was effectively 
used by the opponents of men in both 
the “machine” and the “mawsh’’ cate- 
gories. Among the men who will join 
in the movement next session to change 
the rules, and thereby permit Congress 
to rid itself of spoils control, will be 
some of these very members in the 
“mawsh” class. They were unwilling 
to rebel against organization rule, but 
they will vote to prevent the renewal 
of the old impossible condition. 


A NATION-WIDE DRIVE FOR 
THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


‘67 DON’T think anybody’s got a 

home any more,” said Bella 
Donna, a waitress, testifying of the need 
of an eight-hour day for women. ‘You 
all come into the restaurants for your 
meals. Then for twelve hours and 
more we're cleaning, and scrubbing, and 
digging for you and feeding you, all for 
the measly sum of $5 a week. 

“T have an arch in my foot now that 
cost me twenty dollars, and all of us 
girls suffer from varicose veins. It’s 
the constant tramp, tramp, tramp and 
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the heft of the trays we carry. The 
girls say to each other over and over 
again—why isn’t there a law? ‘The 
sales girl and the factory girl have laws. 
Why are we classed as domestics? 
Aren’t we selling food the same as the 
girl sells, ribbons over the counter? 
Why ain’t there a law?” 

This was at the opening meeting of 
the eight-hour conference for women, 
held in New York last week. It is one 
of a series of interstate conferences in 
which the Woman’s Trade Union 
League and the National Consumers’ 
League are cooperating to induce the 
women of the nation to press for the 
eight-hour day for working women. 
Forty-two legislatures will be bom- 
barded and Congress will be faced with 
the question of a national amendment. 

Besides the waitress, Mary Thomp- 
son, a textile worker, talked of her 
twenty years in the mills. At the age 
of eighteen she came from Scotland, full 
of enthusiasm at entering a free land. 
She saw the stars overhead as she en- 
tered the harbor on that first night, she 
said, and the lights moving to and fro, 
and went to sleep thinking, “All is well.” 

But in Ludlow, Mass., where she be- 
gan to work in the spinning department 
of a jute mill, “the eye-openers came.” 
“T was sick "way down into myself,” she 
said. Women whose job it was to lift 
heavy materials all day long left one 
day before to give birth to a child and 
were back at work within a week. 
“Why should they not have time to 
help form the character of a child as 
well as having to slave for it?” 

More impersonal talks were given at 
the Saturday morning session. Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, general secretary of the 
National Consumers’ League, said in 
part: “Graded by our enforcement, we 
in New York state stand close to the 
bottom of the list of the states having 
such laws. The non-enforcement of the 
fifty-four-hour law is notorious. The 5 
o’clock closing hour for the children be- 
low the age of sixteen years is in parts of 
this city almost a mockery of their need 
of rest and play and further education. 
Few employers pay fines; no employer 
is in any jail or penitentiary for any 
offense against this law. Suits are either 
not begun, or are so ill prepared that 
they are lost, in spite of the disposition 
of the courts in recent years to sustain 
these laws, following the Supreme Court 
of the United States and the Court of 
Appeals of New York. 

“For this there is at present one sole 
remedy—publicity. It must be known 
to every wage-earner in New York that 
this state pays a million dollars a year 
for the administration and enforcement 
of its labor laws. It must be known 
that the executive head of the Labor 
Department under the Industrial Com- 
mission, who receives a salary of $10,000 
a year, is named James Lynch; that 
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the head of the legal division of the 
Department of Labor is named Edward 
P. Lyon; and the attorney whose duty 
it is to carry on prosecutions in the 
courts is named Frederick H. Cunning- 
ham. 

“Laggard servants of a negligent pub- 
lic can be made to do their duty, to ful- 
fill their oaths of office, only when the 
public exchanges negligence for vigi- 
lance.” 

Lee K. Frankel, treating the eight- 
hour day from the employer’s point of 
view, urged a more flexible standard— 
for some industries eight hours was too 
long, for some too short. Melinda 
Scott, president of the Woman’s Trade 
Union League of New York, returned: 
“T think eight hours is long enough for 
anybody to work. We're goin’ in for 
eight hours now, but when we get eight 
hours we’re goin’ in for six, and when 
we get six we're goin’ in for four.” 

“What has been the effect of shorten- 
ing the working day?’ asked Prof. 
Frederick S. Lee, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. “That it has eliminated the 
effects of extreme fatigue seems to be 
proved by the facts that the shortening 
of the day has resulted in improved 
health of the workers and marked moral 
and social improvement, such as is shown 
by decrease in intemperance and crime, 
better living conditions, greater efforts 
toward education, greater intelligence 
and greater industrial efficiency.” 

This is the moment, the delegates 
feel, for a drive upon the various state 
legislatures and a drive upon Con- 
gress, simultaneously. The government 
and the country generally have sanc- 
tioned the eight-hour day for men and 
have recognized the rights of the child. 
“Tt would be an amazing inconsistency 
if Congress should say that it can do for 
men and children that which it is un- 
able to do for women,” said Mrs. Kelley. 


CLEVELAND’S MERGER OF 
SOCIAL FEDERATIONS 


HE Cleveland Welfare Council 

voted on Tuesday to merge with 
the Cleveland Federation for Charity 
and Philanthropy in a new, all-compre- 
hensive organization entitled the Cleve- 
land Welfare Federation. ‘The merger 
already had been ratified by the federa- 
tion’s trustees. 

To the fifty-seven federated organiza- 
tions, including most of the voluntary 
philanthropies of Cleveland making a 
general appeal for funds, thus have been 
added practically all agencies, public and 
private, philanthropic, charitable, civic 
or semi-civic, interested in the common 
welfare. Among the organizations thus 
added to those already federated are the 
Federated Churches, the Catholic dio- 
cese, the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Federation of Labor, the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Cleveland Founda- 
tion, the city departments ‘of Public 
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Welfare and Public Safety, Westem- 
Reserve University, Case School of A 
plied Science, the public schools, t 
public libraries, the Y. M. C. A. and tl i 
Single Tax Club.’ fe 


duplicated social effort, the common e¢ 
ucation of the public in social matters 
and the unification of social endeavor 
Possible friction between the aims of th 
old federation and of the welfare coun 
cil is thus eliminated. and possible dupli 
cation of effort between the two pre 
vented, it is believed. 
The new body will be governed by a 
board of twenty-one trustees, elected b 
representatives of the federated agencies. 
Not more than one-third of these trus- 
tees will be professional social workers, 
and no social workers will be on the 
auxiliary financial board which will 
raise and distribute the joint funds. 
The Cleveland Welfare Federation 
will correspond in many respects with 
the Council of Social Agencies of Cin- 
cinnati. The Cincinnati council, how- 
ever, adopted financial activities after 
being organized on a social basis, while 
the Cleveland federation is the direct 
outcome of financial organization. | 


THE NEW HEAD OF THE 
ROCKEFELLER FUND 


OHN D:. ROCKEFELLER, Jra 

will soon retire from the presidency 
of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
George E. Vincent, president of the 
University of Minnesota, will take his 
place, according to announcements made 
at the offices of the foundation within 
the past fortnight. Jerome D. Greene, 
secretary of the foundation since 1913, 
will withdraw from that position for 
reasons that are described as personal, 
and Mr. Vincent will become the chief 
executive officer of the foundation. Mr. 
Rockefeller will assume the new title 
of chairman, and will continue to be 
chairman of the executive committee. 

These changes, it is declared, do not 
in any way foreshadow changes of pol- 
icy of the foundation. The retirement 
of Mr. Rockefeller is said to be due to 
his desire to be relieved of some of the 
work that, as president, he has been 
called upon to do. Both he and the 
board of trustees further desire that 
the presidency shall be the chief execu- 
tive office of the foundation, and it was 
with this in view that Mr. Vincent was 
chosen. ‘The latter will, therefore, as- 
sume portions of the work hitherto done 
by both Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. 
Greene. Mr. Greene has not resigned 
his membership in the board of trustees, 
and continues, also, to be a trustee of 
both the Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal Research and the General Education 
Board. 

Mr. Vincent will give a share of his 
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time to his new duties after January 1 
and will devote full attention to the 
foundation’s work from the middle of 
May on. 

As president of the University of 
Minnesota since 1911, Mr. Vincent at- 
tracted national attention to his work 
in the field of educational administra- 
tion. “This is one of the largest and 
most progressive state universities. 
Prior to 1911 he was for four years 
dean of the faculties of arts, literature 
and science at the University of Chi- 
cago. His father, Bishop John Heyl 
Vincent, was one of the founders of 
the Chautauqua Assernbly in 1874 and 
the son also has been active in Chautau- 
qua work. He was editor of the Chau- 
tauqua Press for one year, and has been 
-yice-principal of the Chautauqua Sys- 
tem since 1888 and president of the 
Chautauqua Institution since 1907. 

He received an early training in 
sociology, having held successively the 
positions of fellow, assistant, instructor, 
assistant professor, associate professor 
and professor in that subject. Mr. 
- Vincent is fifty-two years old. He is 
the author of Social Mind and Educa- 
tion, and with Prof. Albion W. Small 
wrote An Introduction to the Study of 
Society. 

The Rockefeller Foundation is the 
most wealthy of the three independent 
philanthropic boards established by John 
D. Rockefellér. Its funds and reserves 
in 1915 were placed at over $101,000,- 
000. In that year it spent $1,360,000 
itself and appropriated $3,354,000 to 
other organizations. The purpose of 
the foundation, in the words of its 
charter, is “to promote the well-being 
of mankind throughout the world,” and 
it was established “in order to provide 
an agency, not dependent upon the life 
of any individual, which should deal 
with the problems of philanthropy in 
accordance with the principles and 
methods most approved in each genera- 
tion.” 


ENGLISH QUAKERS IN WAR 
TIMES 


HE Society of Friends in England 

is just now stirred in matters both 
of international relations and, even 
more, the relations between capital and 
labor. ‘The special yearly meeting called 
to discuss the military service bill is 
described as one of the most impressive 
gatherings held under shadow of the 
war. Without any particular summons 
there arrived in London from all over 
England about four hundred men of 
military age. A sympathetic account of 
what followed reached America in a let- 
ter recently received from an English 
Quaker. 

“Many of them seemed mere boys. 
They sat patiently there, quite unani- 
mous in their intention to go to any 
lengths to preserve the religious free- 


dom of this nation in the crisis that had 
come to it. They were extraordinarily 
simple, quiet and unemotional, but all 
that one had heard of the early days of 
Christianity—of its unheard-of position 
in relation to the powers that be—be- 
came irresistibly vivid in one’s mind. 
That primitive Christianity in its essence 
was intensely alive today was borne in 
on one. 


“My mind is a skeptical one, desper- 


ately inclined to see both sides and find 
action difficult, but one could hardly 
have such an experience and remain 
skeptical. “Those boys are now scattered 
—in prison, in non-combatant camps, 
digging potatoes in remote corners of 
the country, cried down and scorned— 
but they are, I feel sure, only growing 
stronger and stronger, taking their sac- 
rifice as simply as the best of the sol- 
diers at the front, and the future is with 
them. I wish that you could have 
seen it. 
“Do you know Meredith’s poem? 


‘I am in the deep woods 
Between two twilights, 
I know that the dawn is before me 
And behind me many days 
Not what is o’er me.’ 


“And do you remember the last four 
verses where the meter changes and he 
flings out the brave man into the future? 
I have thought so often of that poem in 
the two years of this war. Nothing ex- 
presses better the spirit of those with 
‘the forward view.’ 

“Tt is very difficult to gauge the tem- 
per of England. One would have far 
more confidence if one had more trust 
in the leaders. But Lloyd George, who 
is incomparably our greatest man, is 
more Welsh than the Welsh! Where 
he will be standing when disarmament 
comes is quite beyond the wit of man 
to imagine—quite beyond his own power 
to divine for himself, I fancy. I often 
wonder if all his leadership and bril- 
liant organizing power will be found 
then on the side of the high Tories, 
with conscription and protection as his 
war cries! 

“T have been desperately busy 
and then working in London on a com- 
mittee for the better training of social 
workers, and on one of the innumerable 
government committees—on the position 
of women in industry. Just about one- 
quarter million more are in industry than 
there were two years ago. ‘The issues 
raised on the side of capital and labor are 
very thrilling to consider. 

“The Society of Friends has sent their 
newest venture in war relief to Russia. 
I think that international peace relations 
may be indirectly but surely helped by 
this exodus of young Friends to help in 
foreign countries, France and Holland, 
Corsica and Serbia, and now Russia. 
We suffer more absurdly than you people 
across the Atlantic can really realize 
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from insularity, and I think that these 
men will insensibly learn much by this 
intimate contact with peoples of different 
nationalities at a time like this, when in- 
tercourse is very real.” 


WHERE UNION AND EMPLOY- 
ERS COOPERATE 


IX Years’ Work and Progress of the 

Joint Board of Sanitary Control is 
the title of a recent pamphlet history of 
the remarkable experiment in coopera- 
tion between strong employers’ associa- 
tions and a militant union in the cloth- 
ing trades of New York city, that has 
been going on since the great strike of 
1910. The achievement recorded is the 
more remarkable because of the friction 
between the two parties over nearly 
everything else. 

The board withstood the long strike 
of 1913 and many smaller brushes be- 
tween employer and employed. It func- 
tioned even through the stormy time of 
last spring. And at the end of that long 
struggle, when all else of a friendly 
nature between the two sides went to 
pot, the joint board remained. 

The report is written by Dr. George 
M. Price, director, who has character- 
ized the board as “an experiment in in- 
dustrial self-control.” It is the only one 
of its kind in all American industry, and 
it is made possible by the high degree 
of organization in the trade. 

During the strike of 1910 Benjamin 
Schlesinger, president of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
said: “Thousands and tens of thousands 
of people employed in our trade are 
working under the most unsanitary con- 
ditions.” 

The report itself says regarding the 
earlier days: “With the exception of a 
few of the larger and more pretentious 
cloak shops in the Fifth avenue district, 
the large majority of the shops were in a 
bad sanitary condition. ‘The press fre- 
quently had descriptions of the bad con- 
ditions, the workers complained of these 
conditions, and most of the manufac- 
turers admitted that the complaints were 
justified. “The number of small shops on 
the East Side was very large; the safety 
of buildings was entirely neglected; the 
meager inspection of the state was a 
farce; the shops were dirty and neg- 
lected; of fire protection there was 
hardly any; home work was the order 
of the day, many cloakmakers were in 
the habit of taking a lot of garments 
with them to be finished at their homes; 
the East Side was full of so-called sweat- 
shops.” 

The board set to work to bring air 
and light, greater cleanliness and more 
health in general into the factories. 

It had, of course, no legal status and 
no power of entry into the lofts. “The 
detective method of inspection had to 
give way to the more rational preventive 
method of investigation,” says the re- 
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port. The inspectors, therefore, “were 


instructed that their status was purely ” 


educational and advisory, that they were 
sent to the shop to point out to the owner 
and to report to the board such defects 
and neglects in safety and sanitation as 
must be readily remedied by personal 
effort either of the employers or of the 
employes, or by the cooperation of both.” 
The employer is persuaded by letter or 
by personal interview to make improve- 
ments, and, as a final means he is disci- 
plined by the association; the workers 
are taught by dodgers and noon-time 
lectures. A “sanitary certificate” is the 
apex of reward for a spotless shop, and 
very nearly 50 per cent of the factories 
can now boast one. 

The fire hazard is the greatest evil 
against which the board must struggle. 
The terrible tragedies which have oc- 
curred, and the agitation by the joint 
board have resulted in some improve- 
ments. The appointment of the State 
Factory Investigating Commission of 
1912 was instigated by the board. It is 
continually bringing illegalities before 
the eyes of the labor department of the 
state and the fire department of the 
city. An inspection of 928 buildings in 
1915, however, showed conditions still 
to be ominously unsafe. But about 56 
per cent of the workers in the two trades 
are given fire drills, and the board has 
recently formed its Loft Certification 
Division. As leases expire and the trade 
is driven from Fifth avenue by the Save 
New York Committee, this division will 
guide the employers’to safer quarters. 

“With the strenuous work of the 
Joint Board of Sanitary Control during 
its six years of existence,” says the re- 
port, “we have not as yet been able to 
reach the ideal and to make all in the 
shops of the two industries perfect in 
safety and sanitation. The stand- 
ards were intended to bo just a few 
steps in advance of the legal rules and 
regulations, just as far as an enlightened 
industry, in its own pride and determi- 
nation for improvement has been will- 
ing to advance and progress. . . . The 
progress already made must be followed 
up and greater progress achieved in the 
same lines of endeavor.” 


THE PRACTICE OF DISTRICT 
NURSING 


HROUGH cooperation between 
municipal Health Department, 
Woman’s Club and Infant Welfare So- 
ciety, of Jacksonville, Fla., needed sani- 
tary legislation has been passed and seven 
public health nurses have been secured, 
with twelve hoped for by January 1. 
The plan of work, as described by 
Dr. C. E. Terry, health officer, is to 
district the city, assigning one nurse to 
a district, colored women working in 
the Negro sections. Excellent Negro 
nurses have come from Freedman’s and 
Lincoln hospitals and from the Henry 
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Street Settlement in New York city. 
Dr. Terry believes that “four calls from 
one nurse will accomplish far more than 
one call from four nurses.” “The mother 
of a family will talk more frankly to 
one nurse as she becomes better ac- 
quainted than she will to several. And 
responsibility for all aspects of the fam- 
ily’s health has, he believes, an excel- 
lent effect on the work of public health 
nursing. It demands a broadly trained 
nurse, gives her wide experience, adds 
variety to her work and extends the 
scope of her opportunity. 

“Our nurses do practically all our 
epidemiological work,” said Dr. ‘Terry. 
“A case of diphtheria is reported. “The 
nurse calls at once, even before the in- 
spector, takes cultures from every mem- 
ber of the household, except the case 
already determined. She explains to the 
family why everything is being done and 
shows them the importance of every pre- 
caution. When the sick child has re- 
covered, before quarantine is lifted, the 
nurse again takes cultures to make sure 
that no one has become a ‘carrier.’ 

“The country has hardly begun to 
perceive the importance of the nurse in 
public health work,’ continued Dr. 
Terry. ‘The supervisor should super- 
vise. No man can successfully supervise 
nursing work. ‘That’s a woman’s task. 
The supervising nurse must be in close 
accord with the objects of the depart- 
ment and in direct conference with the 
health officer. But she should have the 
responsibility for the nurses under her.” 


THE SOCIETY TO PREVENT 
HEART DISEASE 


ACING, in New York city, a high- 
er death-rate from heart disease in 
all its various forms than even from tu- 
berculosis, the Society for the Preven- 
tion and Relief of Heart Disease was 
organized last week by physicians, teach- 
ers, members of the health and educa- 
tion departments of the city, and many 
interested citizens. Its work will be di- 
rected at first especially to schools and 
workshops. Hundreds of workers suf: 
fering from organic heart disease could 
continue at work without injury if ar- 
rangements were made by employers ta 
reserve for them the tasks to which their 
condition leaves them suited. ‘This is 
already being done in a number of in- 
stances. 

That nearly 20,000 school children 
with weak hearts should have to climb 
four or five flights of stairs several times 
daily to reach their class-rooms, obviously 
should not be allowed. But whether 
they are to be spared by the installation 
of elevators or by the reassignment of 
class-rooms, leaving the first and second 
stories for the handicapped children, is 
one of the problems the society has set 
itself to solve. 

In connection with several hospitals, 
classes have been opened. That at Belle- 
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vue, for example, has been organized 
for some time. ‘Those at Postgraduate 
Roosevelt, St. Luke’s, and Lebanon, are 
only of recent establishment, and other 
hospitals are planning them. The pury 
pose is to teach cardiac workers how to 
keep in proper condition. It is believed 
that the work of the society will rapidly? 
extend to provide for hospital care for) 
little children, and playgrounds with® 
complete supervision. 43 
The new society has as its president, 
Dr. Louis A. Connor. The executive 
secretary is Miss M. L. Woughter. 


INDIANA’S THREE-PLY 
SCHOOL SURVEY 


HE ‘vocational surveyor is abroad 

in Indiana. In city, town and 
rural district unusual questions are be- 
ing asked about the training that work- 
ers can get in their jobs, about the ex- 
tent and uses of apprenticeship, about 
part-time courses and evening schools, 
about the real value of the much-vaunt- 
ed “school of experience” and that other 
school sometimes coupled with the black — 
term “academic.” } 

This inquiry is two-edged. From it 
Indiana is expected to reap great gains, 
to enlarge the opportunities she gives 
her youths for industrial training and 
to make that training more effective. 
From it, also, the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education 
is expected to get material and inspira- 
tion for its meeting in Indianapolis nen 
February. ‘Two years ago the society 
met in Richmond, Va., after an inten-" 
sive study of that city, and last year in 
Minneapolis after a similar study there. 

Three kinds of surveys are being made — 
in Indiana: one of a large industrial - 
community like Indianapolis, one of a 
small community like Richmond, and 
one of rural communities like Jefiersam 
county, which includes a town of 10,000 
population. 

The survey is being made under the 
direction of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. Its purpose is stated to be “to find 
to what extent the worker can get on in 
his job, to what extent the industries 
may give special training which they 
do not now provide and to what extent 
the schools can be a factor in providing 
that training.” 

“Out of the findings,” says Charles A. 
Greathouse, state superintendent of pub-. 
lic instruction, “Indiana expects to de- 
velop a program of vocational education 
that will take several years to work out 
completely, but that will put Indiana 
in the forefront of American states.” 


TRADE TRAINING PLANS FOR 
ENLISTED MEN 


UCKED away in the army bill 

passed last May is an unostentatious 
paragraph providing that in addition to 
military training, soldiers while in ac-— 
tive service “shall hereafter be given the 
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A new motion picture film contrasts sharply the old way, with its men in stripes in charge of armed guards, and the honor 


system, which permits the men wholesome recreation. 


The film stops short of the latest development—self-government— 


most conspicuously carried out by Warden Osborne at Sing Sing 


opportunity to study and receive instruc- 
tion upon educational lines of such 
character as to increase their military 
efficiency and enable them to return to 
civil life better equipped for industrial, 
commercial and general business occu- 
pations.” 

For several years proposals have been 
made that a greater measure of voca- 
tional education be given to soldiers in 
the army. Several of these proposals 
have had as their avowed object the in- 
creasing of enlistments. Members of 
the general staff of the army have been 
among those who saw in such education 
an argument for the recruiting stations. 

Others who have made such proposals 
have put the matter on another ground. 
They have contended that the govern- 
ment ought to prepare men in military 
service for more effective wage-earning 
when they return to civil life. 

Senator Hoke Smith introduced an 
amendment to the present army law 
that was based largely on this second ar- 
gument. It contained no plan for car- 
rying the proposal into effect, however. 
His amendment was superseded by the 
present provision, which was drawn by 
Secretary of War Baker after confer- 
ence with representatives of the Na- 
ticnal Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education. 

Relations with Mexico have made it 
impossible since the passage of the law, 
says the War Department, to put the 
provision into effect. Meanwhile the 
National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education has suggested that 
before definite steps be taken a commis- 
sion should be appointed to formulate 
the best plan for supplying this train- 
ing. Several questions should be con- 
sidered by such a commission, says the 
society: how far can army posts be 
used as schools? ‘Io what extent can 
old soldiers’ homes, now rapidly becom- 
ing vacant, and existing trade schools 


and other educational institutions be 
utilized? How many civilian instruc- 
tors shall be employed? Should voca- 
tional training follow military instruc- 
tion or be given simultaneously with 
it? What are suitable subjects for in- 
struction, and what shall be done with 
the products of these industrial classes 
of soldiers? 

The commission, in the society’s opin- 
ion, ought to consist of seven members: 
a progressive employer, a representative 
of organized skilled labor, an educator 
“constructively inclined toward voca- 
tional education,’ three representatives 
of the army, anda representative of 
agricultural interests. 


THE PRISON HONOR SYSTEM 
IN A MOVIE 


hy OW an Official Should Do His 
Duty” might be the title of a 
movie film that is shortly to be pre- 


. sented by the Fox Film Corporation 


under the name, The Honor System. 
The play deals with old and new prison 
conditions, and in the course of it a 
large and decisive-looking gentleman, 
whose make-up strongly suggests Ari- 
zona’s_ big-hearted, prison-reforming 
governor, George W. P. Hunt, walks 
into a prison where the inmates are 
treated brutally and threatens to “turn 
it upside down” if an inmate for whom 
he has asked isn’t produced immediately. 

The crafty warden tries to substitute 
another prisoner for the one desired, 
but makes the mistake of picking a 
lusty black, whereas the man asked for 
is at least several shades paler in hue. 
The governor, who has never seen the 
prisoner he is seeking, clinches the error 
by pointing to the number on the pris- 
oner’s back, which is not the number of 
the man he is after. 

The right prisoner is finally led forth 
from the dungeon where he has been 
confined for punishment. From this 


dungeon no prisoner has ever come out 
alive. In it a snake is shown crawling 
in and out of a skull, which is all that 
is left of a former inmate. Another 
inmate, half-crazy, dies in the dungeon, 
and his body is left, without burial, to 
rot. 

The meeting between the governor 
and the prisoner, who falls weeping on 
the governor’s breast, is the beginning 
of the change. A new warden is put 
in charge and the honor system in- 
stalled. ‘The governor has to carry his 
fight for the new system to the legis- 
lature, and makes a speech in which his 
final argument is the introduction of 
the prisoner whom he found in the dun- 
geon, and whose body, marked with 
lashes, astonishes the legislators. 

With the honor system, the success- 
ful workings of which are shown, come 
also better conditions generally. The 
men have more freedom and are given 
wholesome work. The scene of most 
of the film is in Arizona, and the two 
prisons shown are in that state. 

Some of the conditions under the old 
system may be put down as hardly typi- 
cal. One of these is the dungeon with 
snakes, skull and a perfect death rate, 
and another is the warden who treats ° 
his prisoners cruelly from preference. 
The more likely explanation of the bru- 
talities of the old system is that they re- 
sulted from fear, that warden and keep- 
ers alike believed they had to beat sub- 
jection into their charges in order to 
save their own lives. On the whole, 
however, the film shows many true 
things, and should go far toward edu- 
cating those who seek a realization of 
what prison reform means. 

The play was shown before the re- 
cent meeting of the American Prison 
Association in Buffalo and has been pri- 
vately exhibited a few times. It will 
go upon the road, according to an- 
nouncement, in a few weeks. 
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SocIETY AND PRISONS 

By Thomas Mott Osborne. Yale Uni- 

versity Press. 246 pp. Price $1.35; by 

mail of the Survey, $1.45. 

While Mr. Os- 
borne was prepar- 
ing his Dodge lec- 
tures at Yale this 
year, he was turn- 
ing over in his mind 
a novel experiment. 
He was planning to 
present to his audi- 
ence two groups of 
young men, one a 
group of men re- 
cently graduated 
from college, the other a group of men 
who had served several terms in prison. 
His purpose was to ask his audience to 
pick one group from the other. The 
idea was neyer carried out, but if it had 
been, while it would have accomplished 
little perhaps of scientific value, it 
would have had one desirable result. It 
would have brought home to many in 
the audience, if not for the first time, at 
any rate with a sharpness that they 
would not soon have forgotten, the dis- 
covery that a so-called criminal can look 
very much like any respectable member 
of society, and that to suppose there are 
necessarily stigmata of crime, easily de- 
tectable by observation, is open to grave 
doubt. 

Mr. Osborne himself in these lec- 
tures, now published in book form, is 
wholly at odds with the entire Lom- 
broso theory of a criminal type, and 
quotes Goring, the English investigator, 
effectively in opposition. He goes fur- 
ther than personal appearance, and rid- 
icules one after another many notions, 
nonsensical and otherwise, put forward 
to explain crime and criminals. One of 
these is: ‘“The disease of criminality has 
one absolutely unfailing, positive symp- 
tom, which is crime.” Similar unhelp- 
ful statements could be made about 
diphtheria, typhoid fever and tubercu- 
losis. We get about as far with this 
sort of statement, as Mr. Osborne truly 
points out, as we do with Mr. Crothers’ 
illuminating discovery, when he asked 
several learned persons what is a “tuf- 
fet,” after reminding them that 

“Little Miss Muffet 

Sat on a tuffet” 
—that a “tuffet” is precisely “the kind 
of thing that Miss Muffet sat on.” 

Mr. Osborne’s own conception of 
crime is familiar enough. He is not 
sure there is any better way to express 
it than in the words of the book of Job: 
“an iniquity to be punished by the 
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judges.” And as for criminals, they are 
merely human beings who have commit- 
ted such iniquities. He pleads for a lit- 
tle common sense in the matter, and 
says: 

“These men have more than their 
share of the weaknesses, follies and vices 
of humanity; but they are by no means 
lacking in the virtues. Some have low 
ideals and coarse habits; some are pas- 
sionate; some are brutal; some are sel- 
fish and inconsiderate; some are dis- 
eased; some are mentally defective; 
but all men with these evil character- 
istics are not in prison. In the world 
outside we revere simple goodness; we 
honor truthfulness and sincerity; we 
love loyalty and the glorious capacity to 
live and, if necessary, to die for a friend. 
All these virtues in their intensest form 
we find inside the prison.” 

It is doubtful if there is any more ex- 
citing story anywhere than that of the 
beginning of the Mutual Welfare 
League in Auburn Prison. Suggested 
by a prisoner in the first place, formed 
with the help of prisoners, shaped by 
their counsel and subjected finally to 
their ratification, the league was born, 
as all democracies are born, in the midst 
of fear, hopefulness and misgiving. In- 
mates who took part in its formation 
felt themselves to be pioneers of new 
democratic institutions. They argued 
its powers and merits as the constitution 
of the United States was once argued, 
and there were flashes of eloquence that 
would not have seemed out of place in 
the convention that discussed that his- 
toric document. 

Feel, if you will, what Mr. Osborne 
and others must have felt after the first 
meeting of the league, when an unex- 
pected test was made. “The men had 
been back in their cells about an hour 
when—but let Mr. Osborne tell it: 

“As I am about to leave the prison 
and stand chatting with Richards at his 
desk in the back office, the electric lights 
begin to flicker and die down. 

“Richards and I have just been talk- 
ing of the great success of the league’s 
first meeting and the good conduct of 
the men. ‘Now you will have the other 
side of it,’ says Richards. ‘Listen and 
you will hear the shouts and disorder 
that always come when the lights go 
out.’ . 

“Dimmer and dimmer grow the 
lights, while Richards and I listen in- 
tently at the window in the great iron 
door which opens onto the gallery of the 
north wing. 

“Not a sound. - 

“The lights go entirely out, and still 


not a sound. Not even a cough comes_ 
from the cells to disturb the perfect si- 
lence. 

“We remain about half a minute 
the dark, listening at the door. 
the lights begin to show color, waver, 
grow lighter, go out altogether for a 
second, and then burn with a steady 
brightness. ‘a 

“T look at Richards. He is paler than * 
usual, but there is a bright gleam in h 
eyes. ‘I would not have believed it pos- 
sible,’ he says impressively; ‘such a thing © 
has never happened in this prison before, 
The men always yell when the lights g 
out. In all my experience I have never 
known anything equal to that. I don’t 
understand it.” _ 

The league, with its courts, inmate 
control of minor discipline and self-goy- — 
ernment features, Mr. Osborne points 
out, is not tdentical with the “honor sys- 
tem.” The essence of the latter is the 
replacement of a brutal autocrat with a 
benevolent autocrat. Even at its best, 
the honor system, he says, “is one in 
which the head of a prison establishes 
directly, with each individual prisoner, 
relations of selfish mutual advantage. 
The warden makes an agreement with 
John Doe, convict, by which the war- 
den agrees to allow John certain privi- 
leges or favors and expects favors in re- 
turn.” If we omit the word “selfish,” 
this may stand as a true statement. ‘The 
relationship under the honor system is 
wholly a personal one between two in- 
dividuals. ‘There is no self-government, 
no training in the duties and activities of 
citizenship. : 

Traditional methods of punishment, 
the stupidities of the old penology, the - 
infelicities of courts and criminal trials, 
are described by Mr. Osborne with 
much humor and pathos, with a great 
deal of wisdom and penetrating exposi- 
tion of the new penology. Until a more> 
scientific treatise on the new reforms 
can be written, his book will fill a 
needed place in the developing literature — 
of the subject, and- will always be an — 
absorbing story of the beginnings of © 
those reforms by the man who played — 
the largest part in getting them started. — 

WintHrop D. LANE. 
VocaTIONAL PsycHOLoGy 

By Harry L. Hollingworth. D. Appleton 

and Company. 308 pp. Price $2; by mail 

of the SurvEY, $2.13. 


A summary of 


studies in  educa- 
: tional and experi- 
Brains mental psychology 


with a bearing on 
vocational problems 
forms the basis of 
this book, which is 
both very readable 
and sufficiently tech- 
nical. The general 
reader will find the 
experimental and 
statistical methods so simply and clearly 
explained that the technical summaries 
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a be easily followed, while at the same 
ne results are presented’ in sufficient 

tail for the specialist on the subject. 

‘The attempt to control events by 
eans of a knowledge of personality is 
aced from the primitive phases of 
agic through the somewhat less primi- 

e aspects of phrenology and physiog- 
ymy to the various methods now used 

trying to furnish a more scientific 
isis for the vocational analysis of the 
dividual. Psychographic methods are 
esented such as that of Toulouse, in 
hich a very careful and complete study 

-medical, experimental, and social—is 
ade of men of genius in various fields; 
iat of Seashore, in which a complete ex- 

rimental study of a given ability (in 
lis case musical ability) is carried out, 
nd the much less satisfactory attempts 
t a general analysis of occupations on 
re part of psychologists and educators. 

Of the small beginnings made in the 
irect application of experimental tests 
) vocational problems, Professor Hol- 
ngworth considers most promising that 
f the somewhat random application of 
aried tests to large numbers of indi- 
iduals, with a view to deriving a scien- 
fic basis for judgment as to how use- 
al tests will be. A warning, particu- 
ily needed, is that “it is undesirable 
lat public expectation should be stren- 
ously directed toward the laboratory 
ntil it has done more than the outlining 
f a series of problems and the initiation 
f preliminary efforts toward their solu- 
on.” 

An interesting portion of the book is 
hat dealing with the significance of 
school marks. Various statistical studies 
f school marks, from the elementary 
school on through college, are sum- 
yarized, which all go to show that su- 
erior mental ability as indicated in 
school marks displays itself early in the 
lementary grades, tends to remain con- 
tant throughout the high school and 
ollege, and is a real prophecy of success 
1 future careers. 

In conclusion, the author points out 
hat while the level of mental ability re- 
uired for various types of work is grad- 
ally being established in experimental 
erms, there still remains the larger task 
f deciding, on the basis of such factors 
s social ability, moral qualities, oppor- 
unity, and interest, just which of the 
qultitudinous possibilities in occupation 
n individual shall select. Moral and 
ocial abilities can still be graded only 
ccording to someone’s judgment. They 
re not as yet open to experimental in- 
estigation. 

Mrs. Hollingworth contributes to the 
ook a chapter on the vocational apti- 
udes of women, which is a vigorous pro- 
est against the point of view that 
yomen are, by virtue of sex, vocationally 
t for but one occupation. 

The bibliography in the appendix is 
ery well selected, but shows signs of 


haste in preparation, since some refer- 
ences are incomplete and others are in- 
accurately stated. 

Heren JT. Woo.tey. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 

By Walter S. Hinchman. Doubleday, Page 

& Company. 232 pp. Price $1; by mail 

of the Survey, $1.07. 

This volume _ be- 
longs to the Ameri- 
can Book Series—a 
library of good citi- 
zenship. he theme 
is that parents and 
teachers must learn 
to cooperate sympa- 
thetically- and scien- 
tifically in order to 
achieve ‘productive 
education” for the 
boys and girls in the 
schools. ‘Through ignorance, vague con- 
tempt, or lazy overconfidence, parents 
often thwart the efforts of the teachers. 
On the other hand, teachers lose their 
grip on human realities, and so fail to 
win the cooperation of the individual 
parent and of the voting, tax-paying pub- 
lic: The faultily educated pupil pays 


Education 


_the penalty for the mistakes of both; the 


American public pays the largest educa- 
tional budget in the world, and the 
teachers complain justly of being under- 
paid. 

The great error, Mr. Hinchman feels, 
is the failure to recognize the basic prin- 
ciple that all true education is growth, 
and that all growth is, and by nature 
must be, productive. The child is not a 
passive bit of intellectual clay to be 
molded by ‘the teacher’s hand; he is a 
creative intelligence that must give out 
as much as he receives. 

Mr. Hinchman declares that every 
subject in the curriculum should be so 
taught as to have some cultural and some 
disciplinary value. Schools should be 
conducted to provide the practical train- 
ing formerly given by home “chores” ; to 
transform alien spirits into true Ameri- 
cans; and to give exceptional advantages 
to those gifted children who should be- 
come the leaders in the next generation. 

Of the teachers who must accomplish 
all this, Mr. Hinchman says: ‘Except 
for a handful of glorified exceptions, we 
have among our teachers fewer really 
first-class men, men of outstanding abil- 
ity, than are to be found in such profes- 
sions as law or medicine.” ‘The prevail- 
ing mediocrity is caused by the unfavor- 
able conditions of the work, he thinks. 
The salary scale should be lengthened, 
the hours of teaching should be cut 
down, a higher quality of work should 
be required, and the teacher should be 
encouraged—even forced—to adopt pro- 
ductive avocations. 

Since Mr. Hinchman has written, and 
probably will write, a number of vol- 
umes, one wishes that he would arrange 
his material more logically, improve his 
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diction and sentence structure, and avoid 
such lapses in common sense as this sol- 
emn query, addressed to parents: ““What 
sort of English do they (the children) 
talk during the 144 hours each week 
(out of 168) when they are not in 
school?” Are the poor things supposed 
to “talk”? good English even in their 
sleep? 

The author offers insufficient defense 
for some of his most radical ideas, like 
his prophecy that the sexes will soon be 
segregated, and the suggestion that be- 
ginning teachers be paid only $300 a 
year, in order to pay $5,000 to the men 
at the top. On the whole, the book de- 
serves the attention of those teachers 
and parents who have recently begun to 
study the school problem, for the central 
idea is excellent. 

EvizaBeTH Hopcson. 


SoME PRoBLEMsS IN CiTy ScHOOL ADMINISTRA- 

TION 
By George D. Strayer. The World Book 
Co. 234 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
SurvEY, $1.62. 

THE PORTLAND SURVEY 
By Ellwood P. Cubberley. The World 
Book Co. 441 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
the Survey, $1.62. 


If geyous sare gaa 

: i writer and you 
come upon a criti- 

Schools cism of another 
in writer's style, you 
Survey are quite likely to 


be interested. If 
you are an engineer 
and the bridges of a 
fellow engineer are 
praised or blamed, 
a you study the mat- 

ter carefully. If 
you are neither, but merely one who 
loves a clash of wits, you may look on 
from mere general interest in an intel- 
lectual combat. 

If you are a teacher, ought you not, 
by the same token, to be interested in 
the report of a school survey, and if you 
are a layman ought you not to care what 
is going on in the schools? Such, at any 
rate, seems to be the assumption of the 
World Book Company in publishing 
these reports of school surveys in Butte, 
Mont., and Salt Lake City. Why, they 
seem to ask, shouldn’t a teacher in Chi- 
cago or a superintendent in Alabama 
be concerned to learn that Butte shows 
an extraordinarily large number of non- 
promotions among its children, and that 
this seems due to the emphasis laid on 
memorizing facts rather than on “ca- 
pacity to undertake the work of the next 
grade’? Why, too, shouldn’t a layman 
in Detroit be glad to learn that the su- 
perintendent of schools in Salt Lake 
City has pauperized instruction by over- 
emphasizing “‘the so-called fundamental 
school subjects” to the neglect of other 
important things? Such discoveries may 
arouse new interest in similar questions 
at home. 
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These volumes do more, 
than to present the measured conclusions 
of educational experts on two city school 
systems. “They suggest, throughout, the 
light in which educational affairs ought 
to be viewed and some of the standards 
that ought to be universally applied. 
They deal with administration, finance, 
school building and teaching efficiency ; 
they point out the good as well as the 
bad. The Salt Lake City study dis- 
cusses tests for measuring the value of 
instruction and explains the methods and 
use of such tests. 

Both studies present the views of out- 
side critics called in by the school au- 
thorities of the cities studied, the mod- 
ern method of finding out what is wrong 
with the work you are doing. 

Winturop D. LANE. 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION AND THE NEGRO 
By C. V. Roman. F, A. Davis Company. 
434 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the 


SurvEY $2.66. 

I feel somehow 
as though Cotton 
Mather would 
Development write such a book 

of as this were he a 
present-day Ameri- 
can Negro. ‘There 
is the same tendency 
toward _ unusual 
words, the same 
rhetorical treatment, 
the same discursive- 
ness. Perhaps the 
same basic psychology was back of the 
pedantry of both authors. In his desire 
to show that an American scholar could 
produce as good a book as an English- 
man, Cotton Mather may have cultiva- 
ted his pedantic vein in the same spirit in 
which Dr. Roman manipulates unwieldy 
words to show that the Negro in Amer- 
ica may attain as large a vocabulary as 
his white brother. From the literary 
point of view the result is not unfor- 
tunate, as Dr. Roman never becomes 
ridiculous, and there is a quaintness of 
phraseology which tempts one to quote 
extensively, especially since common 
sense continually gleams through the 
exotic wording. 

On the whole, the book contains much 
matter of permanent value and presents 
the case for the Negro with fairness: Its 
chief value is documentary, as showing 
certain present-day tendencies. Of these 
the most important discussed is the 
growing race pride of the Negro. The 
author summarizes his conclusions thus: 
“The Negro will continue to grow in 
ethnic consciousness, and teach race pride 
until he produces a racial scholarship 
that will bring him that positive assur- 
ance of a respectable seat in the hierarchy 
of civilization as a distinct racial entity, 
and not as the tolerated contamination 
of some nobler race.” 

Dr. Roman has an interesting chapter 
on the adjustment of the Negro to new 
conditions, in which he illustrates the 
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obvious truth that a transition period is 
unpleasant in its outward effect on racial 
as on individual life. He says: ‘“There 
are distinctive slave virtues that are not 
virtues in freedom. All observers see 
that the Negro is throwing off the for- 
mer; only those associated with the best 
of the Negro race know that he is put- 
ting on a glorious substitute, the virtues 
of a free man.” 

I once heard a learned professor at a 
sociological conference prove that race 
had nothing to do with the prejudice 
against the Jew. He proved that the 
Jewish race had such exceptional talents 
that prejudice against it was impossible 
and that ethnologically .there was no 
such thing as a Jewish race. Dr. Ro- 
man has therefore sinned in good com- 
pany in proving too much by the ana- 
tomical method. 

“Anatomy,” he writes, “discloses no 
distinctively human structure that is not 
common to the species wherever found, 
neither does it discover a single struc- 
tural characteristic peculiar to any one 
variety.’ Later comes the italicized 
statement: ‘““The Negroes, whom it is de- 
sired to place at the bottom of the human 
scale, are in many respects much more 
removed from monkeys than the purest 
whites.” JosEPH GOULD. 


THE SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
By John Dewey. University of Chicago 
Press. 164 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 


No other Ameri- 
can work on educa- 
tion has had greater 
Experiment influence upon par- 

in ents and others out- 
side the school than 
Dewey’s The School 
and Society, orig- 
inally published in 
1900. The experi- 
ment at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago 
which this book has 
represented and reported was the inspira- 
tion and source of Mr. Wirt’s Gary 
System, so that a new edition is espe- 
cially timely when the ideas it presents 
are under consideration in the recon- 


Survey $1.10. 
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structing of the educational forces of our - 


largest city. 

In addition to the original sections— 
among which is that early discussion of 
“waste in education”—there are five 
chapters taken from the records of the 
experimental school. These have long 
been out of print in America and are 
available only in an English edition. 
Taken together they furnish the best 
statement available of the practical 
workings of democratic elementary edu- 
cation. They deal with “the psychology 
of elementary education,” ‘‘Froebel’s 
educational principles,” “the psychology 
of occupations,” “the devlopment of at- 
tention,” and “the aim of history in ele- 
mentary education.” 

As the author states in a foreword: 
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“The educational point of view 
sented in this book. is not so novel 
it was fifteen years ago.” The pionee 
stage is passing and the social forces ¢ 
American communities seem more read! 
than ever before to adopt the exper 
mental. basis in education—the onk 
basis compatible with progress in d 
mocracy. Frank A. Manny 


CHARTISM -AND THE CHuRCHES. By Harold Undet 
wood Faulkner. Columbia University Stud 
in Political Science. Columbia University Pres 
Longmans, Green & Co., Agts. 153 pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey, $1.32. 


Tue Cuartist Movement. Parr I. By Frank 
F. Rosenblatt. Columbia University Studies ii 
Political Science. Columbia University Pres 
Longmans, Green & Co., Agts. 248 pp. z 
$2; by mail of the Survey, $2.09. 

Tue Curistian AccorDING TO PAUL. 
Faris. The Association Press. 129 pp. 
50 cents; by mail of the Survey, 54 cents. 


Dr. J. B. CranFiti’s Curontcie. Written by him 
self about himself. Fleming H. Revell Co. 49 
pp. Price, $2; by mail of the Survey, $2.22. 

Tue DecLinr oF THE CHartist Movement. | 
Preston William Slosson. Columbia Universit 
Studies in Political Science. Columbia Uni 
versity Press. Longmans, Green & Co., Agts 
216 pp. Price, $2; by mail of the Survey, $2.0! 

DistripuTIvE Justice. By John A. Ryan. Th 
Macmillan Co. 442 pp. Price, $1.50; by mai 
of the Survey, $1.61. 

Tue Home Scuoor. Riverside Educational Mono 
graphs. By Ada Wilson Trowbridge. Hough: 
ton Mifflin Co. 98 pp. Price, 60 cents; by mai 
of the Survey, 66 cents. 

Tue InsTITUTIONAL CaRE OF THE INSANE IN THI 


Unirep States AND Canapa. Vol. III. Edited 
by Henry M. Hurd. The Johns Hopkins Press 


880 ar Price, $2.50; by mail of the SurveE 
$2.8 

THE eo Fraternity. By George Frederi 
Gundelfinger. Published by the New Fraterni 
301 pP Price, $1.35; by mail of the SurvE 
$1.45. 


Poranp’s CasE FOR INDEPENDENCE. By the Mem: 
bers of the Polish Relief Committee. Dodd 
Mead & Co. 352 pp. Price, $3; by mail o 
the Survey, $3.12. 


Tue Prevention oF Diseasz. By Dr. Kenelm 
Winslow. Saunders Co. 348 pp. Prag 
$1.75; by mail of the Survey, $1.85. 


Property AND Society. The : 
Science Series: By Andrew Alexander Bruce. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 150 pp. Price, 50 cents; 
by mail of the Survey, 55 cents. 

By Eliza 


Tue Sexes IN ScIENCE AND History. 
Burt Gamble. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 407 pp. 
Price, $1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.62. 


Tue Stavery or Prostitution. By Maude E. 
Miner. The Macmillan Co. 308 pp. Price, 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.60. 


In Spite oF THE Hanpicar. By James D. Cor- 
rothers. George H. Doran Co. 238 pp. Price, 
$1.25; by mal of the Survey, $1.34. f 


Tue Tyranny oF SHaAms. By Joseph McCabe. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 296 pp. Price, $1.50; by 
mail of the Survey, $1.62. 


Tue War and Humanity. By James M. Beck. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 322 pp. Price, $1.50; 
by mail of the Survey, $1.60. 


Tue INTELLIGENCE OF THE FEEBLEMINDED. 
Binet and Simon. 
Elizabeth S. Kite. i 
School at Vineland, N. J. 328 pp. Price, $2; 
by mail of the Survey, $2.14 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF farentcents IN CHILDREN, 
By Alfred Binet and Thomas Simon. Trans- 
lated by Elizabeth S. Kite. ‘Published by the 
Training School at Vineland, N. J. 336 pp. 
Price, $2; by mail of the Survey, $2.14. 


An_ InvistsLE GoverNMENT.. By B. J. Palmer. 

Universal Chiropractors Assoc., Davenport, Iowa. 
206 pp. Price, $1; by mail of the Survey, $1.06. 

GrrRLHoop AND CHARACTER. By Mary E. Moxcey. 
Abington Press. 400 pp. Price, $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey, $1.62. 

PatRIOTS IN THE ASKING. By Jonathan F, Ss 
D. Appleton & Co. 263 pp. Price, $1.50; b 
of the Survey, $160. } 

Womankinv, By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. The 
Macmillian Co. 39 pp. Price, $1; by mail 
the Survey, $1.04. 
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Conventions 


FOR BETTER HOUSING 
AYOR JAMES H. PRESTON 


of Baltimore celebrated the meet- 

' of the twelfth Maryland Confer- 
e of Charities and Correction in his 
y by announcing the appointment of 
‘ousing commission to draft a housing 
pter to be incorporated into the pres- 
- building code. 
The state conference itself, writes J. 
. Magruder of the Baltimore Feder- 
d Charities, was one of the most suc- 
sful ever held, both in point of at- 
dance and of enthusiasm. 
Unusual interest attached to a discus- 
1 of cooperative vocational training 
the great Sparrows Point steel plant 
t outside of Baltimore in view of 
_ recent purchase of this plant by 
arles M. Schwab and the $50,000,000 
argement already begun there. A 
ge-earning community of more than 
000 people is to be created within 
ut two years, making a new center in 
state second only to Baltimore city 
size. 
Despite a declining morbidity and 
rtality rate in tuberculosis, it was 
nted out that there is no correspond- 
reduction among the Negro popula- 
n, due to the congested and unsani- 
y conditions in the segregated areas 
en over to them. If benefits in the 
y of water, sewerage, light, sanitation, 
anliness and the like that the white 
nmunity enjoys for the taxes it pays 
re allowed the black population, the 
akers prophesied a noticeable improve- 
nt in health conditions among Ne- 
es. 

Warden William H. Whittaker of 
- District of Columbia Workhouse, 
1 Warden John F. Leonard of the 
aryland Penitentiary, had a friendly 
, the latter drawing the line on the 
nost unlimited abandonment of bolts 
1 bars, which has been accepted at 
coquan; though it was recognized by 
arden Whittaker that bolts and bars 
1 not be thrown into the scrap-heap 
long as a prison is located in the heart 
a great city, as is the Maryland Peni- 
tiary. A part of the plan, it was 
‘eed, must be a prison colony out in 
- open country. 

At a conference on infantile paraly- 
according to Dr. Magruder, it was 
yught out that in Baltimore there had 
n less than 200 clearly defined cases 
poliomyelitis, and that of this number 
se left in a dependent condition were 
relatively few that no general relief 
id for the purchase of braces and 
er supplies would be necessary, as in 


large cities like New York. As a result 
of this discussion, the health commis- 
sioner had withdrawn his recommenda- 
tion to the Board of Estimates for a 
$5,000 appropriation for special needs of 
infantile paralysis patients. 

George S. Wilson of the Children’s 
Board of Guardians of the District of 
Columbia was elected president of the 
next conference, to be held in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

A significant change is in the name 
of the conference itself. It is now called 
the Conference on Social Work, and 
includes Maryland, Delaware and the 
District of Columbia. 


ALLIES OF LABOR 


HE growth of the National Con- 

sumers’ League from initial days 
when its function was “teaching and 
preaching brotherhoods and sisterhoods”’ 
to its present position of country-wide 
power was traced by Newton D. Baker, 
president of the league, at the seven- 
teenth annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion in Springfield, Mass., November 
15. Mr. Baker dwelt upon the impor- 
tance of the legal defense of labor laws 
before the United States Supreme Court 
after that significant day in the year 
1908 when, upon the invitation of the 
Attorney General of the State of Ore- 
gon, Louis D. Brandeis appeared before 
our highest national tribunal and cre- 
ated a new method—that which we have 
come to call the ‘‘atmospheric” method 
of trying cases. 

For the coming year, reports Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, secretary of the na- 
tional league, a new feature of work is 
indicated by the resolution that was 
passed in the conference, suggesting to 
President Wilson that he include in his 
legislative program a bill modeled on the 
federal child-labor law, to establish the 


. eight hours day for women who work on 


goods subject to interstate commerce. 
A second resolution pledged the league 
to support any bill appropriate to this 
purpose which may be introduced. A 
third resolution recommended to the 
hundred consumers’ leagues in many 
states that they continue the efforts be- 
gun in 1910 to promote laws for the 
shorter working day, during the coming 
winter, when forty legislatures will be 
in session. 

A joint session held in cooperation 
with the New England Conference on 
the Shorter Working Day gave an op- 
portunity for women and girls employed 
in the textile trades and the telephone 
service to make vivid and appealing pleas 
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for legislation shortening working hours 
at the earliest possible date, as well as 
for the organization of women in indus- 
try. 

Mrs. Davis R. Dewey, woman mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Labor and Industry, called the attention 
of both organizations to a vice common 
to many laws limiting the working hours 
of women. ‘This consists in bestowing , 
upon a state commission power to extend 
the working day, in the case of seasonal 
trades, beyond the limit specified in the 
statute. 

Candy, glass eyes, baby carriages, traps 
for wild beasts, costly jewels, Easter 
bonnets, and many other objects are put 
forth as seasonal products whose makers 
should be granted exemptions, according 
to Mrs. Dewey. Granting and refusing 
them, she continued, is a difficult task 
for state commissions, because the oppo- 
nents of lengthening the working day 
are always in danger that at the expira- 
tion of their first term of office they 
must give way to more pliant officials. 
Mrs. Dewey therefore besought the ad- 
vocates of the eight hours law to oppose 
all exemptions, and to urge that if any 
are provided, the responsibility for them 
be shouldered by legislatures and the 
terms clearly placed in the statutes. The 
National Consumers’ League endorsed 
Mrs. Dewey’s position. 

The recent action of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in ordering 
a reargument of the Oregon minimum- 
wage case reminded the league, writes 
Mrs. Kelley, that this is the third annual 
meeting at which it has been necessary 
to provide for the nation-wide, active 
work which will follow a favorable de- 
cision. In case of adverse action by the 
court, a still greater effort would ensue, 
for it would then be necessary to amend 
the federal constitution. 

The reason for the reopening of the 
Oregon case, which was argued by Jus- 
tice Brandeis in 1914, is the presence on 
the supreme court of two justices to 
whom the case is new—Charles Evans 
Hughes, who was then sitting, being 
now succeeded by Justice Clarke, and 
Justice Day, who was then absent by 
reason of illness, having now recovered. 
Justice Brandeis cannot take part, be- 
cause he appeared in behalf of the law, 
both supervising the preparation of the 
brief and making the oral argument. By 
invitation of Attorney-General Brown, 
of Oregon, Felix Frankfurter, of the 
Harvard Law School faculty, will assist 
in the reargument of the case. 


INDIAN WELFARE 

«“Q\UFFICIENT to say that if the 

government were as active in the 
protection of Indian citizens, full-bloods 
and minors, as it is in the suppression 
of liquor, in pushing its health propa- 
ganda and enforcement of school attend- 
ance, the millennium in Indian affairs 
would certainly be here.” 
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This was the opinion expressed by 
Warren K. Moorehead, of the Board 
of Indian Commissioners, in an ad- 
dress at the Lake Mohonk conference 
this fall. Mr. Moorehead gave instances 
of regrettable opposition to measures 
which would make for Indian citizen- 
ship and progress, especially in Minne- 
sota and Oklahoma. 

A report from Dr. L. W. White, 
superintendent of the Indian school at 
Lac du-Flambeau, Wis., developed the 
theme that the “Indians are no longer a 
vanishing race.” “The campaign started 
by the energetic Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to save the babies and send the 
children to school was bringing a new 
era of vitality to i I 
doubly necessary, while nearly three- 
fifths of the Indian infants were dying 
before the age of five years. 

With the frankness that characterizes 
most of the discussions at Lake Mohonk, 
the need of a more settled policy in the 
administration of Indian affairs was defi- 
nitely pointed out. It was stated that 
the government made promises which it 
did not keep; that there were needless 
delays in the administration—due per- 
haps to excessive routine—due also to 
unsettled policies. 

In summarizing the aim of the con- 
ference, a platform was adopted rec- 
ommending the following courses of 
action for Indian betterment: First, im- 
provement of sanitary conditions; second, 
a closer degree of cooperation among the 
various missionary bodies; third, a defi- 
nite legal status for the Indians; fourth, 
adequate academic, industrial and moral 
education for all Indians, together with 
the privileges and duties of citizenship; 
fifth, a reorganization of the administra- 
tion of Indian affairs and the revision 
of Indian law. 

The conference also urged that neces- 
sary aids to the. welfare of the Filipinos 
sanitary, social and economic—be not 
abandoned with the withdrawal of 
American administration from the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 


THE UNNECESSARY EVIL 


HE annual meeting and confer- 

ence of the American Social Hy- 
giene Association was held jointly with 
the St. Louis Social Hygiene Society 
and the Committee of One Hundred in 
St. Louis, November 19, 20 and 21, the 
first meeting of the American Associa- 
tion to be held west of the Alleghany 
mountains. 

The public meetings were crowded 
and eager men and women listened for 
hours or frankly discussed what a. few 
years ago would have been considered a 
subject to be shunned. Prostitution was 
condemned from the point of view of 
medicine, morals and religion, and the 
methods of attacking its ravages were 
explained by those most competent to 
speak. 


SURV EY OF -0 RED HCL IMB EROS 


Education, public-health measures, 
better living and working conditions and 
the constant repression of commercial- 
ized vice can and will prevent or reduce 
prostitution, it was said again and again. 
The policy of segregation was most 
vigorously protested by every speaker. 

Addresses at each of the four public 
meetings considered definite aspects of 
social hygiene. “These were the “new 
public conscience,” “health aspects of 
social hygiene,” “ways and means of 
public education,” and ‘“‘the repression 
of commercialized vice.” 

Out of the meetings came the forma- 
tion of the Missouri State Social Hy- 
giene Association, organized to coordi- 
nate the efforts of the several local soci- 
eties in Missouri and to cooperate with 
the American association. 

At the business meeting, Charles W. 
Eliot was reelected honorary president; 
Abram W. Harris, president; David 
Starr Jordan and Bishop Walter T. 
Sumner, former active vice-presidents, 
were made honorary vice-presidents. 


TRACHOMA AND TRADITION 


LARGE gathering of people, not 

only from New York city, but 
from nine different states, met in the 
New York Academy of Medicine, No- 
vember 24, at the annual meeting of the 
National Committee for the Prevention 
of Blindness. 

Dr. John McMullen, who made the 
main address, told how the little hospital 
for trachoma patients at Hindman, in 
eastern Kentucky [see the Survey for 
March 18, 1916], has outgrown its fa- 
cilities and has reproduced itself in six 
other centers—three in Kentucky, one 
each in Tennessee, West Virginia, and 
Virginia. In a year’s routine examina- 
tion of 18,000 persons, said Dr. Mc- 
Mullen, 1,280 cases of trachoma were 
found, chiefly school children who had 
been infected from the old people at 
home—long-standing cases, many of 
them now hopelessly blind. “The more 
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than 19,000 people who came to # 
hospitals last year were given 112 
treatments, and 1,687 were operated | 
Out into the districts the nurs 
service has spread, finding new eas 
following up old ones, teaching hygi 
in many matters. One nurse rod 
horseback more than 4,000 miles 
weather made passable roads. 
dence of the people was won by 
visits, yet slowly won. The mountai 
tradition still is that “if you go up | 
the hospital, doctors put you to s 
and only one person in a hundred 
wakes up again.” ‘This tradition 
McMullen learned from a young me 
whose first words on coming out fro 
the anesthetic were, ‘““Well, I did wi 
up, after all.” He had taken the su 
posed one chance in a hundred, not ca 
ing whether he “woke up again” or ne 
so wretched was he, and blind, and “ 
the county” as a pauper. a 
Some idea of the energy of the na 
tional committee may be gathered fro 
the brief statement by Edward 
Cleve of the year’s work: 
During the year the committee ha 
published -300,000 pieces of literatu 
contributed to magazines and newsp 
pers a score of articles (most of whic 
have been copied many times), sent i 
exhibits into 46 cities and towns in 2 
states, added about 150 subjects to if 
list of lantern slides, delivered or @ 
ranged for the delivery of more than 10 
lectures, visited and served in person 1 
states, corresponded with every state 
the Union and with European countri 
South America, the Philippines, Chin 
South Africa, India and Australia. 
committee nes also studied the results 6 
constant attendance at the movies in pr 
ducing eye-strain; made an intensive ex 
amination of eye hazards in industries 
built two five-panel exhibits, one on tr 
choma, another on industrial eye has 
ards; and published much informatio 
on the subject of the conservation ¢ 
vision. q 


“BEETERS” AND SUFFRAGE 


To the Editor: Some of your anti- 
suffrage subscribers have been patient- 
ly waiting for comments on Flor- 
ence Kelley’s unfortunate editorial of 
July 1 on the little Colorado “beeters,” 
and it was a pleasure to find in your 
issue of September 9, so courteous and 
satisfactory a letter as the one signed 
Marian M. Whitney. Mrs. Kelley’s 
reply, which follows, however, is neither 
satisfactory nor convincing. Her great 
work entitles her to generous considera- 


tion, but it does not justify her in he 
attitude toward a great body of earn 
women whose convictions differ fro 
hers. 

Anti-suffragists do not find 
in the suffering of little children, nor it 


“Solace 


any evil condition in equal- suffrag 
states; but they do rightly rejoice ov 
every good law in a man-suffrage sta 
which their non-partisan power 

helped’ to bring about; and_ they 

rightly resist every attempt to wrest th: 
power from them. ‘There is no prob 


~ 


lity, arguing from any known fact, 
at woman suffrage would have im- 
‘oved any condition in New Hamp- 
ire. All signs point to a contrary con- 
usion. 
[ do not think that any anti-suffra- 
st will cancel his or her subscription to 
1¢ SURVEY because of its bias, as some 
ufragists did when you courageously 
iblished John Martin’s articles; but we 
want fair play. After all, we are 
| wishing for the same ultimate good— 
Consumers’ League boards, Civic 
weagues, Child Labor committees and 
sores of others; and even Mrs. Kelley, 
hope, welcomes the good accomplished 
7ithout the ballot. 

Carrig E. B. NEILL. 
(Mrs. Albert B. Neill) 
Saxton’s River, Vt. 


COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS 


To the Editor: Will you please in- 
ert in the SURVEY a paragraph about 
le community Christmas tree, saying 
hat detailed information as to how to 
ave one in your town will be gladly 
ent, if the request, accompanied by a 
tamped and addressed envelope, is ad- 
ressed to the Tree of Light Commit- 
ee, P. O. Station G, New York city. 
zetters in response to last year’s notice 
a the Survey are still coming in. 

Tue Tree or Light CoMMITTEE. 

New York. 


MONTANA IT WAS 


To the Editor: May I call your atten- 
ion to an error on page 171 of the Sur- 
rey for November 18? You say that 
Xep. Jeannette Rankin is from Wyo- 
ning. She is a resident of Missoula, 
VIont., and has been elected a represen- 
ative-at-large from that state to Con- 
rress. In 1912 Miss Rankin did most 
ffective work as the representative of 
he suffrage forces of New York state at 
Albany. She won the respect of even 
yur bitterest opponents in the legislature 
yy her devotion and tact, while she was 
vorking for the passage of the suffrage 
imendment. I believe this was Miss 
Rankin’s first practical political work. 
With her experience to help her and her 
plendid enthusiasm she went back to 
ier home in Montana and led the forces 
here to victory in 1914. It will be a 
rreat advantage to Congress, as well as 
Montana and the whole country, to 
ave so able and fine a woman in the 
-ouncils of a national legislative body. 

Harriet May Mitts. 

Syracuse. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


To the Editor: Mr. Andrews. tells 
ne that my report (the Survey for 
November 11) of the discussion on 
1ealth insurance held in Cincinnati dur- 
ng the recent session of the American 
Public Health Association has caused 
confusion in the minds of readers of the 
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SURVEY on one very important point, 
the question of the separation of func- 
tion between the medical men who take 
care of the insured sick and those who 
pass upon claims for sickness and also 
act as supervisors over the medical serv- 
ice given. Mr. Andrews says that that 
is provided for in the “model bill’ and 
that had he been present at the first part 
of the meeting in Cincinnati he would 
have made this clear. JI am sorry if my 
report of the discussion resulted in ob- 
scuring the issue and I should like to 
make it plain now. 

The important point in my mind, and 
in the minds of many of the physicians 
who spoke, was this: that in some way, 
not provided for by any measure as yet 
formulated, the work of the one we may 
call the referee—who passes on claims 
—should be linked up to the existing 
public health agencies. In the “model 
bill,” both attending doctor and referee 
are paid by the carrier. If it were possi- 
ble to have the referee paid by the state 
and officially connected with the public 
health group, there would be a surer 
guarantee of disinterested and efficient 
medical service and a greater emphasis 
on preventive work. 

AuicE HAMILTON. 

(Hull House) 

Chicago. 


WITH APOLOGIES 


To the Editor: May I ask you to 
correct a statement in your issue of No- 
vember 18? On page 168 a list of the 
institutions giving courses in ~ public 
health nursing is given in a form likely 
to impress the reader as exhaustive. The 
Chicago School of Civics is not includ- 
ed in the list, although it offers two 
courses, one lasting a year and one a 
four months’ course beginning March 
5. In fact, in the issues of August 5, 
19 and September 2 appeared an adver- 
tisement containing the following state- 
ment: ‘Special Course for Public 
Health Nurses,” and in the issue of 
November 4 one containing this state- 
ment: ‘Special Course for Public 
Health Nurses, March 5 to June 23.” 
The former advertisement referred to 
the one-year course, and the latter to the 
short course. 

S. P. BRECKINRIDGE. 

(Chicago School of Civics 

and Philanthropy) 
Chicago. 


WARDEN OSBORNE 


To the Editor: After having read 
Mr. Lane’s article in the Survey for 
October 28 and Mr. Peabody’s state- 
ment and Mr. Lane’s reply in the issue 
for November 25, I feel constrained to 
enter a protest. This protest, by the 
way, registers the opinion I have heard 
expressed more than once by gentlemen 
whose opinions we are bound to respect. 

The substance of my protest is that 
many readers (myself included) find 
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neither pleasure, interest nor profit in 
the exchange of personalities that occa- 
sionally find a place in the columns of 
the Survey. Such readers object to the 
sort of long-drawn controversy that 
arose between Frank P. Walsh and the 
editor of the Survey, and again this 
present exchange of animus on the part 
of Mr. Peabody and Mr. Lane. 

Can we not have the facts in full, 
without having to suffer the rather pre- 
sumptuous interpretation of a man’s psy- 
chology? Many of your readers and 
loyal friends must object to the tone of 
both Mr. Lane’s and Mr. Peabody’s 
articles.. It would, I think, be safe to 
place the data of important situations 
and events before the subscribers of 
SURVEY, and permit us to interpret them 
for ourselves. For this sort of service 
we depend on the Survey. 

WALTER CLARKE. 

(Hull House) 

Chicago. 


To the Editor: It seems to me that 
Mr. Lane’s article upon the subject of 
Thomas Mott Osborne’s resignation 
from Sing Sing is the height of bad 
taste, besides being a menace to a great 
movement. I do not agree with the és- 
timate of Mr. Osborne which is put be- 
fore the reader. But, if I did, I should 
not consider the present the time in 
which to make public such statements, 
nor the Survey the proper medium for 
them. 

In almost every case Mr. Osborne’s 
accomplishment is in itself a refutation 
of the charges which the account put 
upon him—but I am writing, not to 
prove Mr. Lane in the wrong, but to 
register a vigorous protest against such 
an attitude in the Survey. Mr. Os- 
borne has left Sing Sing prison. He 
will carry on his great work by lectures 
and by writing. Everyone who is in- 
terested in prisons is eager to help him, 
and it seems to me a doubtful help to 
point out what errors we think he has 
made in the past. ‘There is a mean spirit 
in that, whether or not our assertions 
are true, and it seems peculiarly un- 
kind in dealing with Mr. Osborne, 
whose genius consists in knowing how 
to let bygones be bygones. I am hop- 
ing to see a more friendly treatment of 
Mr. Osborne in an early Survey. 

LouisE BURLEIGH. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


To the Editor: In regard to the ar- 
ticle in the Survey, The Retirement of 
Thomas Mott Osborne, by Winthrop 
D. Lane, I will say in a general way 
that I do not agree with the impression 
which, in the minds of many of Mr. 
Osborne’s friends, this article conveys 
to the public. I consider Mr. Osborne’s 
work a most important reform in a di- 
rection where it is particularly needed. 
Mr. Osborne has devoted at least five 
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years ‘of his life to this work without 
remuneration or personal advantage. 

A few years ago the conditions in 
Sing Sing were very bad, and while the 
physical conditions are necessarily still 
much below what they ought to be, the 
condition of the men in every respect 
has been vastly improved. I paid a short 
visit about a week ago to Sing Sing and, 
although Mr. Osborne has been away 
from there for a few weeks, the condi- 
tions are,first class, which speaks par- 
ticularly well for his work and system, 
showing that it does not depend: upon 
his presence or upon the action of any 
one man. 

No one, of course, can be expected to 
be ideal and not make some mistakes, 
especially under such trying circum- 
stances as Mr. Osborne experienced. 
There have been various elements work- 
ing against him and this is not only in 
his imagination, as intimated in the ar- 
ticle. He has been unjustly accused 
and indicted. He, together with his 
friends, have fought it out and shown 
him to be in the right. 
wondered at, perhaps, that he should be 
somewhat over-suspicious, that this dif- 
ficult problem cannot be’ worked out 
very well with half-hearted support, but 
his good side overbalances any slight 
errors which he may have made. 

As I expressed some time ago, I do 
not consider his work any further an 
experiment but it has proven a great 
success. It is fortunate that he has un- 
dertaken the wardenship of Sing Sing 
even under the difficult conditions, as 
that was the only way in which the mat- 
ter could have been carried out as it 
has. I hope he will continue his ac- 
tivity in this splendid and important 
work and that he will go out to all 
parts of the United States to proclaim 
this great reform. 

ApoLtPpH LEWISOHN. 


New York. 


To the Editor: I was astounded at 
your printing in full the article on Os- 
borne by Mr. Lane. Its brilliancy as a 
piece of literary work makes one shrink 
all the more from certain parts of its 
indictment. ‘True his facts may be, but 
a decent sense of reticence. before naked 
truth, a magnanimity in the face of rever- 
ence—producing genius such as Mr. Os- 
borne’s—is what most of us expect from 
the Survey. Every thoughtful reader 
of the newspapers has perceived grad- 
ually that, like many men of prophetic 
vision and profound sympathies through- 
out history, Mr. Osborne has lacked the 
executive ability to work into harmony 
with existing conditions the ideals which 
he has blazoned into being. He has ex- 
ecuted enough, however, to give cour- 
age and faith to other wardens who can 
carry out the work Mr. Osborne has 
not only planned but truly begun. One 
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does not expect the moon to be an elec- 
tric street-lamp. 

What social worker could go on with 
his or her work if such an indictment 
should be served publicly on the faults 
which everyone has? One strong work- 
er is notorious in her circle for never 
finishing anything she undertakes; an- 
other for sapping like a sponge the best 
of everyone who works with him and 
then throwing each worker aside with 
no regard for the individual. All who 
work with these people mourn their 
faults, but speak very low of them. 
Time brings perspective; why not wait 
a bit to let it before issuing such crass 
proclamation of Mr. Osborne’s sins? 

Mary B. FULLER. 

Fredonia, N. Y. 


To the Editor: I want to thank and 
congratulate Mr. Lane on the Osborne 
article. I am an old friend of his and 
have, like you, a high opinion of him and 
his work. But I think Mr. Lane has 
written one of those really judicial and 
discriminating articles that so rarely get 
into print and so seldom please the par- 
tisan of either side. Never mind. You 
have given truth. 

RicHarp C. Casor. 

Boston. 


To the Editor: Into the prison prob- 
lem there stepped a few years ago a 
man destined to exert a great and abid- 
ing influence throughout the whole wide 
prison field. ‘This man was not a dream- 
er but a man of affairs who dreamed 
great dreams, not a sentimentalist save 
as a man is a sentimentalist who suffers 
himself to be touched to love and pity 
for his fellowmen. Into this work he 
stepped with the prestige of high char- 
acter and the authority that ever clothes 
the unafraid soul. 

He saw a great evil and promptly set 
out to destroy it, and it, in turn, set 
out to destroy him. He saw that noth- 
ing could be done for the men in prison 
as long as the prison was managed chief- 
ly in the interests of political parties and 
their hangers-on. He set out to de- 
stroy this profitable but foul partnership. 
And he was denied—denied by those 
who should have supported him loyally, 
and by the meaner, lesser breeds who 
fought for their imperiled revenues. It 
has been a sordid, sorry spectacle from 
which he has emerged unscathed and 
undishonored. 

On the larger side of his work, the 
constructive side, he has been fought 
less, but even here he has not been 
wholly understood and therefore little 
furthered. Herein is revealed what I 
call the “crime of prisons’—the crime 
of enduring things because they fit into 
our preconception or because they profit 
us materially. As long as it was merely 
urged to remove the stripes from men’s 
uniforms, men lightly assented to the 
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change, but when it is proposed, as som. 
years ago it was proposed by prison e 

perts gathered in the International Cor 
gress at Washington, to do away 
the half-old and half-new supersti 
that there is such a thing as a crim 
type, even they who are willing to le 
the stripes go insist upon the retenti 
of the criminal type. Men acquiesce i 
the passing of the lock-step, but whe 
Thomas Mott Osborne proposed tha 
men shall be helped not only to dro 
out of the lock-step but to step back 
into the march of normal life, then sus 
picion and fear paralyzed the souls of 
men. The solitary cell might go be 
cause it was revolting to men’s sense 
of decency, but when he urged that the 
cell block go—then came the rub, for 
the cell block represented capital and 
investment of money which must not 
be touched under any circumstances, 
The foundations of society must not be 
assailed whatsoever wrongs they shelter, 
Public welfare may never demand the 
sacrifice of private interest. “This it was 
that lay back of much of the respons 

to Thomas Mott Osborne. 

For two things Thomas Mott O 
borne has stood in our generation in th 
treatment of the prisoner—the meeting 
of certain needs in the lives of men 
their inner life and their outer life. H 
has worked at both ends. He h 
sought on the one hand to resocialize 
the ways of men within the prison, t 
rehumanize their outlook. On the othe 
hand, he has sought to re-energize men’ 
will—their will to do the right. In oth= 
er words, Osborne has faced the problem 
at both ends, seeking as far as it is pos- 
sible to give to men“@¥en within prison 
a right environment, and, on the other 
hand, to help men to rightness of will. 

No man can hope to be of service in 
dealing with the problem of prisons un- 
less he follow the example of Osborne. 
He may seem for a moment to pass be- 
yond the range of the prison problem, 
but a generation hence, when the newest 
age for the prison shall have dawned, 
men will understand that the largest 
contribution to the solution of the prob- 
lem was made by a man who gave him- 
self with wisdom, with statesmanship, 
with dedication to the twofold work of 
saving men for themselves and of saving 
the world from the crime of prisons that 
are prisons and nothing more. 

STEPHEN S, WISE. 

(Free Synagogue) 

New York. 


* 


[It is entirely natural that some of 
those who have stood shoulder to shoul- 
der with Warden Osborne against at- 
tack from one quarter and another 
should lump any appraisal of his work 
from a disinterested standpoint, with the 
manipulations of those political, personal 
and self-interested forces which from 


e first have striven to undermine his 
gime at Sing Sing. 

It is perhaps inevitable that others 
ould be pained and hurt, and _ this, 
pecially if it be true of Mr. Osborne 
mself, we very deeply regret. 

It is understandable that some should 
el that the old punitive system is so 
itrenched in custom, public opinion 
id law that the champion of the new 
‘der should be underwritten in his 
very act—regardless of the fact that in 
rison' reform, as in municipal reform, 
urable progress can come only through 
‘elding the newer ideals to sustained 
xecution. 

It is understandable that others should 
el that the bulk of inertia and skep- 
‘cism, the .repressive and reactionary 
ead weight in our social life, is so 
reat that anyone is disloyal to de- 
4ocracy who by open discussion gives 
urrency to its shortcomings as well as 
‘3 promise—regardless of the fact that 
0 give over discussion of such a cre- 
tive experiment in self-government as 
hat at Sing Sing, solely to its unques- 
ioning friends and its sinister enemies, 
to invite disaster. 

A larger faith in democracy, both in 
-s methods and in the ability of people 
9 judge of them, relies upon intelli- 
ent and informed discussion by grow- 
1g bodies of men and women—upon the 
onstructive criticism, the convinced 
acking, of just such people as make up 
he rank and file of SURVEY readers. 
Nhen we turn from principles to their 
pplication, the characteristics of Mr. 
)sborne’s wardenship described by Mr. 
zane were in evidence a year ago. Their 
liscussion then would merely have 
layed into the hands of those who were 
harging him, for reasons best known to 
hemselves, with felony and misdemean- 
r. ‘There was prospect that with these 
harges disposed of, a new execution of 
he Osborne program, either at his own 
r at friendly hands, would render these 
tuestions of application obsolete. 

His resignation in October, whatever 
he provocation (and the provocation was 
eal if not compelling), called for stock- 
aking by those who were following the 
novement. “The agitation of some of his 
riends for his reinstatement in admin- 
strative position made such stock-taking 
yf practical concern to those who might 
yreak with them in practical judgment, 
ut who as seriously wished to conserve 
he foundations he had laid. We felt 
hat it was a service due SURVEY read- 
‘rs to interpret the situation as we saw 
t, and any discussion of results was in 
his case inevitably bound up with the 
actor of personality. Mr. Lane’s 
inalysis, grounded on first-hand observa- 
ion, Was a sincere, accurate and cour- 
'zeous piece of reportorial work and 
1as the endorsement of the editor of the 
SURVEY. 

There is no occasion to go into this 
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analysis more’ fully, or even to disen- 
tangle certain false impressions drawn 
from it. There is every occasion to 
spread the things Mr. Osborne has stood 
for, to stand out against any crippling 
of the remarkable program which he 
launched at Sing Sing, to interpret the 
message and leadership of the man. As 
one correspondent puts it, ‘““he general 
public interest in Mr. Osborne is one 
of the finest things in American life 
today.” ‘The positions taken do not dis- 
count our earlier estimates of his powers, 
or the practicability of his program, any 
more than it is necessary to boom Mr. 
Edison for municipal lighting commis- 
sioner to prove that electricity is revolu- 
tionizing the world or giving light for 
a.man’s eyes. 

Our prisons are the last strongholds 
of political exploitation of state insti- 
tutions. Sing Sing has been a mighty 
fortress of reaction, despair, bitterness, 
misery, hatred. Mr. Osborne drove a 
great wedge of hope through its outer 
walls. As his associate, Warden Der- 
rick, on leave of absence for a year from 
the Ione Reformatory of California, 
was, last August, brought in by Mr. Os- 
borne and his friends to organize in this 
old prison of the East that transforma- 
tion which he had wrought in Califor- 
nia and which had won the backing of 
Governor Johnson and the people of the 
most progressive state in the Union. As 
former superintendent of the prison 
school at Auburn, later as an active 
lieutenant of Mr. George and Mr. Os- 
borne at Freeville, Mr. Derrick proved 
at Ione that the self-government prin- 
ciple can be worked out in a state insti- 
tution, hitherto wracked by food riots, 
brutal repression and political manipula- 
tion. It is up to the people and the 
state administration of New York to 
see that he is given as free a hand in 
wrestling with the larger situation at 
Sing Sing.—Eprror. ] 


“MAGDALEN” 


To tHe Eprror: I am often im- 
pressed with the fact that we would-be 
reformers rarely are able to see more 
than one side of a condition—the side 
with which we sympathize. Having 
just read “Magdalen” in your issue for 
October 7, I am deeply but sadly im- 
pressed by the story of Violet’s experi- 
ence of life; and yet, with all my sym- 
pathy for her fate, the appeal being so 


presented as to condemn “vain, sinful. 


man” indiscriminately is unjust. Vio- 
let’s case is weakened by such wholesale 
condemnation of all mankind, because 
she assails men for doing just what she 
has made a business of inviting them to 
do. And her beguilings must have been 
persistent, as she claims to have ‘“‘made” 
as much as $125 in a week. 

To accomplish this wholesale result, 
how many boys and men must she have 
“solicited”? She must have prostituted 
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herself constantly and by. preference— 
and then in a torrent of abuse she says 
that all men are alike, all base, all pros- 
titutes like herself. There is no de- 
cency among men and conditions are 
wholly the fault of men. This is the 
tone of nearly all articles that take up 
sex problems. ‘The girl or woman is 
invariably the one wronged. 

But is not there another side to the 
story? Can any man look backward and 
not recall times when he has been 
tempted by advances from the other sex? 
Not long since a young man from a 
country town came to Boston to live. 
He confided to me his perplexity as to 
women he met socially. Within the 
month three young wives—very happily 
married, so he supposed—had offered 
themselves to him at different times; 
had secretly solicited his sexual atten- 
tions. Had he consented, he would have 
become ‘‘a villain” and the women 
would be “wronged.” 

Look about among gatherings of 
young folk. Are not the girls dressed 
to suggest and invite immoral thoughts 
and sex attentions? Are not many of 
them, and of older women, constantly on 
the alert to win the attention of men, 
and to almost any length? And if the 
boys or men yield to these more or less 
open invitations to familiarity—or worse 
—the men are reviled by the very 
women whose invitations they accepted, 
as in the case of Violet. 

Men often merit condemnation—too 
often. But in stating a case it is wiser 
and more helpful to consider ‘both 
sides” of the sex problem. It is wiser 
and more helpful to start with the 
“wronged” sex and inspire in it a finer 
self-respect, self-reverence; self-control, 
and an abhorrence of all dress and con- 
duct that invite the very wrongs of 
which the other sex is so indiscriminately 
accused. W. 


Framingham, Mass. 


To THE Eprror: Our correspondent 
“W” has apparently failed to realize 
that “Violet” was depicting the morality 
of men as impressed upon her in her 
degradation. She was not blaming men 
in her remarks, she was merely describ- 
ing them as she found them. When we 
realize that prostitution is a regular pay- 
ing profession with a certain class we 
must admit that it comes under the law 
of supply and demand. Surely it is men 
and not women that create the demand 
and make of it a trade that pays. Pros- 
titution would be unimaginable if it 
were not subsidized by men. Pagssibly it 
is because we have only during the past 
few years come to recognize prostitution 
as dependent upon men’s rather than 
women’s morality, that only during that 
time has progress been made toward the 
solution of the social evil. 


Epvirh HoucutTon Hooker. 
Baltimore. 


SING the dragging trolley strike as a 
U timely illustration, the League for Mu- 
nicipal Ownership and Operation in New 
York city, of which Frederic C. Howe is 
president, announces a campaign to secure 
municipal ‘ownership and operation of public 
utility corporations, 


VERY United States soldier in Mexico 

and every marine stationed throughout 
Haiti and San Domingo will receive a 
Christmas box, if plans of the American 
Red’ Cross do _ not miscarry. General 
Pershing has said that pipes, tobacco, ciga- 
rets, pocketknives, stick candy, writing ma- 
terial, handkerchiefs and “light novels” 
would make suitable gifts. Each Red Cross 
chapter has been asked to aid in collecting 
such articles. 


HE bill “to promote the efficiency of the 

federal Public Health Service,’ men- 
tioned in the Survey for December 2, pro- 
vides for the appointment of the surgeon- 
general “from among officers of the corps 
not below the grade of surgeon.” At pres- 
ent, so far as the law is concerned, the 
President may appoint any physician in the 
United States. It has been the practice, how- 
ever, for several years to select the surgeon- 
general from among the higher officers of 
the service, and to make this practice per- 
manent is one aim of the bill to come be- 
fore the Senate this session. 


NS eae legislation for the year 1916 forms 
the major part of Bulletin No. 76 of the 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection (15c a copy, 50c a year, 315 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago). This summary of 
the work of the eleven legislatures which 
were in session this year takes the place of 
the reports from states formerly given 
verbally at the conference itself. It makes 
no reference to the broad program of social 
legislation enacted by Congress and it ap- 
pears in the eleventh month of the year. 
But it is nonetheless a concise and useful 
summary. 


HE Washington State Conference of 

Social Welfare, through its secretary, 
the Rev. Sydney Strong, of Seattle, has ar- 
ranged a state-wide series of local meetings 
to recommend a legislative program or plat- 
form, for discussion at the meeting of the 
conference in January. At that time the 
conference will recommend to the legislature 
for the united social workers of the state, 
a definite series of measures with the back- 
ing of the organization. This is thought to 
be far superior to the present system of 
placing social welfare measures before the 
legislature through local bodies from vari- 
ous parts of the state. 


TLANTA UNIVERSITY, a school for 

Negroes in the metropolis of the only 
state having over a million Negro popula- 
tion, is celebrating this year its semi-cen- 
tennial anniversary. Chartered “for the 
Christian’ education of youth,” the univer- 
sity has been unsectarian in its influence 
and has advocated the liberal education of 
Negro youth “for service among their peo- 
ple, chiefly as teachers.” It has over 500 
pupils and thirty-eight teachers and officers, 
graduates of Yale, Harvard, Columbia and 
other colleges. The school is largely de- 
pendent upon contributions and an endow- 
ment of $110,000 which it is trying to in- 
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crease to a half million. Many prominent 
educators and others, North and South, have 
endorsed its work. 


: Wyeoae week, at a meeting of the Dress 
and Waist Manufacturers’ Association 
of New York city, it was voted to demand 
the resignation of Belle Israels Moskowitz 
as chief clerk representing the manufacturers 
in their relations with the union, and of Julius 
Henry Cohen, counsel. The charge against 
both was apparently that they have been 
too liberal in their views, and not sufficiently 
devoted to the sole interests of the manu- 
facturers. As a result, the president, vice- 
president, treasurer, secretary and several 
members of the executive committee resigned 
and the outcome may be two new organiza- 
tions, one of dress, the other of waist manu- 
facturers. So far the occurrence has had 
no effect upon the workers, for the protocol 
in all of its terms is binding as heretofore. 


HE St. Louis Society for the Relief and 

Prevention of Tuberculosis is using in 
the Christmas Seal Campaign this year, a 
poem written by Jerry, a ten-year-old boy 
in the open-air school: 


“Now, if there’s a present goin’ round, 
There’s just one thing for me, 

Ask Santee for one new lung, 

A right one—mine’s T. B. 


“T, B. is what skinny folks has, 
It kills us poor, weak boys. 

So, in your prayers remember me. 
I wish you a thousan’ joys. 


“A Merry Christmas to you all, 
A song I’ve often sung— 

But don’t forget dis skinny kid, 
And pay for his new lung.” 


HE thing,” as it is called, was found 

posted at a mine in the South, copied 
and taken to Boston. There social workers 
have shared in the three private printings 
which are distributing it. Under the title, 
“Booze,” “the thing” reads as _ follows: 
“Start a saloon in your own house. Be the 
only customer (you'll have no license to 
pay). Go to your wife and give her two 
dollars to buy a gallon of whiskey (this 
looks cheap, but it often costs the dealer 
less) and remember there are sixty-nine 
drinks in a gallon. Buy your drinks from 
no one but your wife, and by the time the 
first gallon is gone she will have eight dol- 
lars to put into the bank and two dollars to 
start business again. Should you live ten 
years and continue to buy booze from her 
and then die with snakes in your boots, 
she will have enough money to bury you 
decently, educate your children, buy a house 
and lot, marry a decent man and quit think- 
ing about you entirely.” 


Pies step in the development of 
the work of the superintendent of the 
poor of Westchester county, New York [see 
the Survey for November 4], will be taken 
January 1 when John R. Shillady will be 
added to Supt. V. Everit Macy’s staff as 
“director of outside activities.’ On that day 
also Mr. Macy will cease ‘to be known as 
superintendent, and will become county com- 
missioner of charities and corrections. One 
of Mr. Shillady’s first undertakings will be 
to develop greater cooperation among the 
social and business organizations in the 
county with the county almshouse, hospital 
and penitentiary. He will also aid in the 
follow-up work with dependents and delin- 
quents, and in the study of causes of desti- 
tution already begun, and will do publicity 
work. Mr. Shillady has been secretary of 
the Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment in 
New York city since its start in 1913, fol- 
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lowing his earlier social work in B 
and as secretary of the former Indu 
Board of the State Department of Labo) 


CHANCE to buy luncheon and a 
noon tea and do your Christmas sh 
ping early, not to mention being waited © 
by real girl college graduates, was p 
sented to the inhabitants of New York ci 
throughout “College Settlement Week.” 
occasion was a benefit sale by the v 
college clubs belonging to the College 
tlements Association, on behalf of the 
York College Settlement. Twelve coll 
now have membership in the associatio 
Bryn Mawr 53 per cent of the student bo¢ 
belong to the club, at Mt. Holyoke 500 o 
of a student body of 800, three-fourths 
the student body at Elmira, and at Wi 
practically the entire college has joined. Th 
other colleges having chapters are Welle: 
ley, Smith, Vassar, Radcliffe, Gouche 
Swarthmore, Adelphi and Barnard. F 
cities have college settlements, Philadelp’ 
Boston, New York and Baltimore. An ex 
hibit of the work of these settlements, pre 
sided over by Dorothy Baldwin, the n 
organizing secretary of the association, w 
a feature of the “week” in New York. 
NDUSTRIAL tension in Everett, Wash 
where the sheriff and a posse of citizen 
had a battle with a force of I. W. W. men 
has been relieved by the calling off of th 
strike of shingle-weavers. ‘These men, wi 
saw and pack shingles, belong to a u 
affliated with the American Federation ¢ 
Labor, and the coming of the I. W. W. me 
was entirely independent of their Mee 
campaign. When the shipload of industr 
workers from Seattle approached the wha 
at Everett two weeks ago, and were driv 
off after men both on the wharf and on 
boat had been killed, it was feared that rio 
ing would break out if picketing were kep 
up during the trials, about to begin, 
some of the I. W. W. men. It was in reco 
nition of this situation, and “for the good 
the community and the moral ‘MR 


of unionism,” the Rey. Edgar M. Roge 
of Everett, writes the Survey, that the stri 
was called off. A group of clergymen c 
Everett joined with some business men an 
with the president of the Washington Stat 
Federation of Labor and the president 0 
the International Union of Timber Worker 
in advising the men to declare the strike 2 
an end. ; 


; 


HE experimental program for commu 

nity organization of the National Se 
cial Unit Organization will be tried out i 
Cincinnati. This program, described in th 
Survey for April 22, is based on the distric 
idea in social work and makes its approac 
through public health, with the child a 
the point of attack. Cincinnati was desirou 
to be the scene of the experiment and pos 
sesses many of the qualifications wanted b 
the organization. Its municipal hospital an 
municipal university bear organic relatio 
to the city/government. The medical mem 
bers of the Board of Health are elected b 
the Academy of Medicine and the schoc 
system shows a genuine tendency towar 
community action. Over thirty social agen 
cies are federalized for budgetary purpose: 
and the Council of Social Agencies is on 
of the foremost bodies of this kind in th 
country. Many Cincinnati social agencie 
have expressed themselves as eager to se 
the experiment carried out there. A specia 
committee of the Municipal Committee o 
Tuberculosis has already gone far towar 
educating the community to the desirabilit 
of health centers, a vital element in th 
program of the social-unit organizatior 
The work willbe started January 1, unde 
Wilbur C. Phillips and Elsie La G. C€ 
Phillips, secretaries. 


Liperty and Disciprinr. A Talk to Freshmen. 
By A. Lawrence Lowell. Price 25 cents. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
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Speeches by General Venustiano Carranza, THE 
ReEtiGious Question 1n Mexico. Open letter 


ESSMAKING AS A TRADE FoR WoMEN IN Massa- 
‘HUsETTS. By May Allinson. Bureau of Labor 


I Ofhce Sy AtLGitA, De Aa Cag te to Monseigneur Kelly by M. C. Rolland. A Rr- 
i s c CONSTRUCTIVE Portcy 1n Mexico. By M. C. 
(LRoAD Lazor ArpiTRATIONS. Prepared under Rolland. Published by Latin-American News 
he direction of the United States Board of Me- Association, 1400 Broadway, New York City. 
liation and Conciliation, by W. Jett Lauck. Gov- CoS hay S RiGee NOMI ERE 


rnment Printin fice hington 
gO , Washington, D PENSES OF VarIoUS DEPARTMENTS OF THE City 


me Hunprep PracticaL Questions 1n Econom- or New York For THE YEARS 1914-1915. Bureau 
cs. For use in secondary schools. By a special of Municipal Investigation and Statistics, New 
ommittee of the New England History Teach- York City. 

rs’ Association. Price 25 cents. D. C. Heath Rescue AND Recovery OPERATIONS IN MINES AND 
nd Co., Boston. Arter Fires AND Expositions. By James 
ILER Sienty Orvers. Issued by the Industrial Paul and H. M. Wofflin. Published by the 
Accident Commission of the State of California. United States Bureau of Mines. Price 25 cents. 
state Printing Office, Los Angeles. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Would you name 
a friend as trustee? 


Often it is desired to keep an estate under the 
supervision of a friend or member of the 
family, and yet not burden him with its 
management. 


If you appoint a friend or relative as co-executor and 
co-trustee with the Bankers Trust Company, your 
estate will have the desired personal attention and 
he will be relieved of most of the burden of work and 
responsibility. Caring for estates’ and trusts is the 
primary object of the Trust Company, and it has every 
facility for managing them safely and advantageously. 


Ie 


The officers of this Company will be glad to confer 
with you,ortosend youinformation regarding any 
trust or banking business you may have in mind. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 Wall Street New York 


Bankers arust Company’s Resources over $250,000,000 
ilding 
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KOBER & HANSON 


The Diseases of Occupation 
and Vocational Hygiene 


A Modern, Illustrated Guide to the dis- 
eases prevalent in the industries and pro- 
fessions, including the most approved 
methods of investigation, prevention and 
treatment. With valuable contributions on 
governmental study and legislation; In- 
vestigations by Public Health Authorities, 
Labor and Factory Inspectors, etc.; Sta- 
tistics, Reference Tables; Occupational 
Mortality and Morbidity. The material is 
arranged in three main parts, divided into 
sections and subdivided into groups ac- 
cording. to a mtost logical and convenient 
system. Prepared by collaboration of 
thirty-one specialists—authorities at home 
and abroad. The editors are George M. 
Kober, M.D., LL.D., Washington, D. C., 
and William C. Hanson, M.D., Belmont, 
Massachusetts. 


It is a valuable book for social worker, 
teacher, lawyer, physician, nurse, health 
and factory inspectors, manufacturer, and 
indispensable for the Reference Library. 


Octavo. Illustrated. ‘Cloth $8.00 Postpaid. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO., Publishers 
1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings ‘‘Situations Wanted,“ “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A NEW YORK GENTLEMAN, 
FORTY YEARS OF AGE, PROGRES- 
SIVE,' EFFICIENT AND  EXPERI- 
ENCED AS SUPERINTENDENT OF 
ORPHANAGE DESIRES A SIMILAR 
POSITION, WHERE AGGRESSIVE 
RELIGIOUS AND .INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING IS DESIRED. ADDRESS 
2417 Survey. 


REFINED, EDUCATED WOMAN 
with niece of ten years, wishes position in 
Ohio or Illinois. Twenty years institu- 
tional experience. Address 2421, Survey. 


MAN AND WIFE want joint head resi- 
dency settlement. Both possess broad ex- 
perience in this and other social service 
lines. Exceptionally qualified. Address 
2424 Survey. 


COLLEGE WOMAN, lawyer, former 
head resident settlement, widely experi- 
enced. Open for executive social service 
position. Settlement preferred. Address 
2425 SuRVEY. 


COLLEGE WOMAN is seeking a new 
opportunity for service in children’s or in- 
dustrial welfare work. Experienced case- 
worker. Address 2427, Survey. 


TO SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Can you use in your establishment a 
young woman of exceptional ability in 
social work who has been working with 
girls for a well known philanthropic insti- 
tution for 10 years where she made a rec- 
ord for, executive ability, initiative and 
industry? Age 28. Salary $1,500. Address 
2426 SuRvVEY. 


PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIVE 
WORTH-WHILE BOOKS 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 
IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF MEN 


By Edwin Grant Conklin $2.00 net 


“His discussion is thorough and 
accurate, yet is popular in style 

F a timely and valuable book 
which will be of greatest value to 
those who want to know what 
modern biology has accomplished and 
what its problems are, particularly 
those which relate to human develop- 
ment.”—Annals American Acad. 
Political and Social Science. 


A CRITIQUE OF THE THEORY OF 
EVOLUTION 


By Thomas Hunt Morgan, Illustrated, $1.50 net 


A restatement and interpretation 
of some of the most important prob- 
lems in biology. 


The physical basis of heredity and 
the composition of the germ plasm 
stream are examined in the light of 
new observations. Here is also de- 
veloped the idea that chance varia- 
tion, combined with a property of 
living things to manifold themselves, 
is the keynote of modern evolution- 
ary thought. 


THE SINGLE TAX MOVEMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


By Arthur Nichols Young $1.50 net 


“The order and sequence of the 
book, with its maximum of condensed 
information and minimum of per- 
sonal opinion, puts it far ahead of 
all competitors as a compendium for 
students and inquirers.”—Journal of 
Political Economy. 


| ENGLAND AND GERMANY: 
1740-1914 


By Bernadotte Everly Schmitt $2.00 net 


“A volume of intense interest and 
great value. . . . The author has 
produced a work which is a credit to 
American scholarship. .|. . The 
style of this young historian responds 
to the gravity of his subject, while 
he succeeds in making his five hun- 
dred pages unfailingly interesting.” 
—New York Times Book Review. 


THE PROSECUTION OF JESUS 
By Richard W. Husband $1.50 


A most interesting study of the 
problem of the date, history and 
legality of Jesus’ prosecution, of 
equal interest to the scholar and the 
layman. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


PRINCETON NEW JERSEY 
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Distinctive 4g 
Table Linens ry 
at Me Cutcheon’s Reg. Trade 4 1 


When you begin to explore the field of Table Linens in search of 
things that are more beautiful and elaborate than the common run of 
goods, you must inevitably come to “The Greatest Treasure House ~ 
of Linens in America”. 


515. Scalloped 
Damask, Breakfast, 
Luncheon and Dinner 
Cloth with Napkins 
to Match. 


Our stock of high quality goods in all their infinite variety far eclipses 
the ordinary resources of stores that do not specialize in Linens. 
Repeatedly we hear the comment made that “the only place in New 
York to get Linens is at McCutcheon’s” 


French and Italian Lace, in Filet, Crepon, etc., combined with hand 
embroidery; handsome and attractive hand embroidery from Madeira; 
marvelous plain, fine Damask whose quality causes it to shine with 
satin-like sheen. 


We have many special kinds of Linen wares not to be found else- 
where. In our search for original styles we ransack the corners of 
the earth, From China, India, Sicily, Mexico, Spain, Porto Rico, 
Russia, ete., we import odd handiwork on Linen for the housewife 
who wants” novel and distinctive things to give a touch et originality 
to her table. 


Orders by Mail Given Special Attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th &.33d Sts., N. Y. 
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The Long Dry Roan 


From his twenty years’ residence as head worker of 
a social settlement whose neighbors muster their full share 
of inebriates, and his service on the Boston Licensing Board, 
Robert A. Woods has come to definite conclusions about 
national prohibition. A careful statement of it in relation 
to the Congress which opens this week in 
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